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Cever Girl Equally charming in a fencer’s costume or 
in the incredible hats she models so well is Bettina Bole- 
gard, Coronet’s November cover girl. Besides being a 
top-notch model, the sloc-eyed charmer has inherited 
her famous father’s talent for painting. Her versatility, 
however, is all her own—and she manages her career and 
her five-year-old son with a capable and lovely hand. 
Salvos to Paul D’Ome for this striking Kodachrome. 
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Dr. Holmes conducts his miniature United 
States of the World each Sunday right 
in New York City. Here’s how it works! 


Democracy in Our Church 


by Dr. Joun Haynes Hotmes 


HEN WILL race riots cease in our 
nation? When will the shame of 
Galveston, Los Angeles and Detroit 
be assuaged? I believe I can answer as 
well as any man, for I have con- 
ducted an experiment in human 
brotherhood that is as convincing as 
anything done in a scientific labora- 
tory. And I say that racial conflicts 
will be a thing of the past when we de- 
vote even half as much time to foster- 
ing understanding among the races as 
we now spend in stirring up hatreds. 
Race riots don’t just happen. They 
are brought about. There is no real 
quarrel between the peoples of dif- 
ferent colors and faiths. These con- 
flicts are deliberately and artificially 
instigated. But, first let me tell you 
about my experiment. 
We were celebrating an anniver- 
sary of the League of Nations at 
a special Sunday morning service. 
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The Community Church of New York 






had always been a peace church. And 
therefore, it welcomed an opportunity 
to recognize and acclaim this instru- 
ment set up by the nations to main- 
tain “peace on earth.” For all the 
disillusionment of these latter days 
has not dimmed the promise of that 
earlier time, which must some day be 
fulfilled if civilization is to endure! 

I had an idea for the celebration of 
this occasion—a plan which seemed 
to me to be appropriate for the League 
and exciting for the church. I would 
take a census of the church’s mem- 
bership on the basis of national ori- 
gins. Then, I would ask a repré- 
sentative of each country to speak for 
his nation in his own native tongue, 
pledging allegiance and devotion to 
the cause of international peace. 

So I sent out a simple questionnaire: 
*‘In what country were you born?” 
And from about a third of the con- 
gregation I received replies indicating 

















that we had persons who had been 
born in 34 countries, scattered over all 
the five continents. 

We had had some inkling of this 
diversity of origins among us, but no 
one had imagined that it was so large. 
For we were all loyal Americans— 
and all united in devotion to a church 
which “recognizes not sect, class, 
nation or race,” but welcomes and 
unites all in “‘one fellowship of men.”’ 

For years I have laid down the 
principle in my church that when an 
individual enters our portals he is 
from that moment recognizable first, 
last and all the time as simply a 
human being—which, interpreted, 
means a child of God. Outside the 
church, where we have no control and 
little influence, an individual may be 
an Englishman or a German, a Mexi- 
can or an Hawaiian. He may be a 
Negro, a Chinese or an Indian, a 
Catholic, a Protestant or a Jew—but 
not so with us! Nationality, race and 
religion do not count in our church. 
We take each individual for what he 
is—a man! 

The beauty of it is—it works! Thus, 
each Sunday morning in the Com- 
munity Church we worship together, 
gathering side by side in seats that 
are free to all. Our ushers include 
Negroes as well as whites. Women 
pass the collection plates as easily 
and naturally as men. At church sup- 
pers we sit down at table together as 
happily as though we were all mem- 
bers of the same domestic household. 

Here at my table is a Negro trustee 
and his wife, with five whites. Over 
there are two Hindus, eating with an 
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Englishman, two Germans and an 
American. That Japanese woman 
across the way is one of our most 
charming members. She seems to be 
enjoying herself immensely with her 
American friends. 

Our dances and social functions 
are similarly successful. Whites and 
blacks, for example, dance together 
without the slightest sign of self-con- 
sciousness. I have never in my life 
seen a more pleasant sight than the 
happiness reflected in the smiles of 
the Negro soldiers whom we enter- 
tained one evening. Our white women 
and young girls served as hostesses 
at this fete. 


YEs, Ir worxks—this democracy 
idea. And why shouldn’t it?Where do 
we get this idea that people have to 
be divided up, separated, classified 
and segregated as a condition of self- 
respect and happiness? For more than 
a generation now I have seen all the 
various kinds of people in the world 
all mixed up and thrown in together 
in my church. And I have yet to 
discover anybody’s self-respect injured. 

True enough, I have seen persons 
deliberately spoil their own happi- 
ness by refusing to associate with their 
fellow-beings on this basis of pure 
equality. There is no way in which 
we can prevent ignorant and proud 
people from committing spiritual sui- 
cide. But give men and women half 
a chance to rise to the level of the best 
standards of brotherhood, and they 
will respond. Their embarrassment, 
if there is any, will quickly melt away. 
Their prejudice, if it exists, will hide 
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itself in shame and, in due course, die. 
For years I have insisted that the 
alleged racial, religious and national- 
istic differences which divide us are 
artificial. Prejudices of whites 
against blacks, of Christians against 
Jews, of natives against aliens, are 
nothing but superstitions. They 
neither breed in the blood, nor lie in 
the flesh. On the contrary, they are 
due exclusively to bad environment, 
education, cultural tradition and caste 
custom. Otherwise why do those who 
believe in these barriers and would 
sustain them have to struggle so hard 
to keep them up, lest they fall of 
their own weight or of inward decay? 
These phobia people—the anti- 
Semites, Negro haters and those who 
would exclude Orientals—have to be 
on the alert every moment. Day and 
night they have to watch and fight. 
And in the end they commit crime 
to enforce and perpetuate 
their decrees of outlawry. 
Fortunately, the innate 





ment, no longer a mere experiment, as 
a laboratory test of the basic truth 
of human nature, which is our kin- 
ship one with another. A scientist 
takes into his laboratory the con- 
stituent elements of a problem that 
he proposes to solve. These elements 
he wants to Combine into a substance 
of which man has been dreaming sincé 
the beginning of the world. In due 
course the substance in question is 
found. The scientific researcher has 
achieved the thing which he has be- 
lieved could be done. We have only 
to do on a large scale as a routine 
practice what the scientist has done 
on a small scale as a particular ex- 
periment, and all will be well. 

As a matter of fact, it is already 
well, in these matters of racial and 
social distinction in many parts of the 
world. Thus, the Moslems know noth- 
ing of race prejudice. Negroes in 
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forces of life spring up as 
naturally and inevitably as 
grass in the soil of the earth. 
Men are made for one an- 
other—not all the pride and 
prejudice of ages can hold 
them apart. “There is a 
destiny that makes us broth- 
ers,” cries poet Edwin 
Markham. ‘‘Man bursts the 
chains that his hands have 
made; hurls down the blind 
fierce gods that in blind 
years he fashioned.” 

I have long regarded the 
Community Church experi- 
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For some years Dr. Holmes had slowly and suc- 
cessfully drawn the colored and white members of | 
his congregation into a unity. But there was still one | 
peak he had not surmounted. Mixed dancing. 

‘Your fine theories are all very well, Dr. Holmes,” 
asserted more than one ruffled church member, 
“but I draw the line at dancing. Should my daughter 
be asked to dance by a Negro 1 would take my 
family out of this church!” , 

A few days before the next social function, Dr. 
Holmes sought out one of his Negro friends. ‘‘Would 
you do me the favor of asking my young daughter 
for the first dance next Friday?” 

Came the night of the affair, and the first one to 
reach the dance floor was the minister’s high- 
school age daughter—her partner, a Negro. 

Dr. Holmes had no further trouble. 


















France and many other European 
countries have known for generations 
what it is to live and move as free men 
on a basis of perfect social equality. 
Russia calls race prejudice a crime, 
but seldom has to enforce this legisla- 
tion. Yet Russiaincludes some 180 dif- 
ferent nationalities and tribes, all liv- 
ing together in peace and harmony. 

Group hostility and hate, I repeat, 
is a bugaboo. It is something created 
and used by ignorant or wicked men 
to flatter their pride and to over- 
come their inferiority complex. They 
use it to justify their economic ex- 
ploitation and political tyranny and 
to establish their own predominance 
over other and less fortunate men. 
In time—thanks to its own corruption 
of the community — it becomes a 
disease. Then it is stamped out and 
destroyed, like any other pestilence. 
It is in this sense that I regard our 


Community Church of New York as 
a health center — a spiritual health 
center. All sorts and conditions of 
men are here worshiping together 
according to the right dictates of 
religion. And in so worshiping to- 
gether, they are likewise living to- 
gether according to the sound pre- 
cepts of brotherhood. 

Races, religions, nationalities—these 
are the accidents of history, used by 
governments and hierarchies and aris- 
tocracies since time began for the fur- 
therance of their own selfish interest 
and advantage. Some day they will 
be not so much abolished as absorbed 
—and therewith acclaimed as unique 
contributions to the cultural and spir- 
itual wealth of humankind. 

Then will this wealth truly become 
a common wealth, and the dream of 
the ages will no longer be a dream, 
but a reality. 


A Waterloo for Hitler 


MAD AND BEAUTIFUL DREAM is to picture Adolf Hitler trying to stage 
A one of his tantrums in the business meeting of a vigorous women’s 
club. Acknowledged champion at outshouting all the statesmen of 
Europe, here at last he would mect his peers. A staunch lady would rise 
in the midst of his screams and demand the floor from the chairman, 
who would hastily give it to her, even if Hitler already had it. “In 
my opinion Mr. Hitler’s proposals are not practical,” his opponent 
would say loudly and clearly, “and surely far afield from the tradi- 
tional policies and constitution of this club. If we should follow his 
suggestions, in the end they might lead to tyranny.” Others would 
follow her quickly and keep the good work going, whatever Hitler 
was doing. That two or more people were shouting at once, members 
could easily take in their stride. In the end, der Fuehrer’s only possible 
recourse would be to resign and flounce out, and then everything 
would be solved. Early in his career he must have feared a future 
debacle of this nature. Why else with characteristic foresight did he 
remove German women entirely from the active scene? 


—HeEten Haves Perrer In Madam Chairman (Macmillan) 
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The farmer in the dell was a mere piker 


compared to this colossus of agriculture— 


whose “truck farm” covers 20 thousand acres 


Assembly-Line Farmer 


by Mona GARDNER 


Wwe WENT through the big pack- 
ing house that the steam plant 
had failed. The long line of workers 


looked at each other and at the tons 
of fresh green asparagus all washed and 
ready for processing, From four floors 
below came the busy shouts of work- 
men unloading another three or four 
tons on the receiving platforms. And 
out across the flat New Jersey road a 
string of farm trucks was coming in 
with still more of the “‘grass” harvest. 

**Phone C.F.,” someone suggested. 

C.F. was the boss, and he was out in 
Utah. Obviously there was nothing 
he could do at that distance. But the 
call was put through in desperation. 
It didn’t last out its three minutes. 
The directions that came back across 
the wire were short and incisive, also 
graphic. Within an hour two Jersey 
Central locomotives were rolling onto 
the packing-plant siding, each with a 
full head of steam. Hooked up to 
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pipes in the plant, they gave with the 
steam. The crop was saved. 

This is a sample of the direct think- 
ing which has placed the blue-eyed, 
ruddy-skinned farmer, C. F. Seabrook, 
at the head of the world’s largest 
truck farming enterprise. It has turned 
his ordinary 60-acre New Jersey farm 
into a lush vegetable bowl of 20 
thousand acres. It has built a vast 
freezing, dehydrating and canning 
plant which converts these field-fresh 
vegetables, and those from five hun- 
dred surrounding farms, into train- 
loads of vitamin-laden food. 

Seabrook Farms, just outside 
Bridgeton in the flat, sandy stretches 
of southern New Jersey, are probably 
the most highly mechanized industrial 
farms anywhere in the world outside 
those of the U.S.S.R. A fleet of 150 
tractors of varying sizes do the plant- 
ing, cultivating and fertilizer drilling. 
Four airplanes, in a matter of four 
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minutes, dust and spray as many 
acres, Specialized ground sprayers do 
the smaller jobs. Nineteen artesian 
wells feed miles of overhead pipe lines, 
and furnish water for a portable irri- 
gation system to supply man-made 
rain. Some 12 million bees, in regu- 
larly-spaced hives, insure pollination 
and, as a by-product, add to cash totals 
with their honey. One hundred and 
twenty viners pick and shell peas and 
lima beans, while a fleet of 415 trucks 
and service cars rush the continuous 
eight-month long harvest to the big 
central processing plant. In the final 
steps of this industrial farming, a 
dozen or more refrigerated trucks 
carry the frozen pack to railway lines, 
or over to the Seabrook cold-storage 
warehouse which isn’t crowded until 
the 20 million-pound mark is reached. 

With the aid of all these mechani- 
cal devices, Farmer Seabrook has put 
vegetable production on an assembly- 
line basis. Peas, snap beans, corn, 
squash, spinach and broccoli are as 
precisely blueprinted and as minutely 
scheduled as the airplane engines that 
come off the Ford line at Willow Run. 

From March tenth, when the early 
peas are planted, until the last spin- 
ach leaf is plucked in December, there 
is never more than one or two days 
deviation from the operational chart 
made out the year before. Shifts run 
around the clock at the height of the 
season, with huge flood lights used for 
night work. This spring, when man- 
power shortages began to play such 
havoc in farming areas, Seabrook 
Farms kept to schedule by ripping the 
insides out of four of its biggest trail- 
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ers, fitting them with 80 seats apiece, 
and shuttling them back and forth 
from nearby high schools and colleges. 
Much of the mechanization around 
the farms has been built to Seabrook’s 
verbal specifications. He tells the idea 
to engineers of some machinery com- 
pany and they in turn translate it into 
complicated but functioning steel. 
Consequently, vegetables at Sea- 
brook’s are Big Business. Take green 
peas, for instance. A million pounds 
of them pass along the seven produc- 
tion lines in 24 hours during the 
season’s peak. They come shelled from 
the viners, and are unloaded—50 
trucks at a time—on the receiving 
platforms. From here, chain-bucket 
elevators lift them to the fourth floor 
of the packing house. Here, in rapid 
succession, they pass through seven 
machines—a chaff cleaner, a stoner, 
a size grader, a steam tunnel (to stop 
enzyme action from turning sugar 
content into starch), and finally 
through the split-and-skin washer. 


How cAN a machine test quality, 
you ask? Rather simply, it seems, 
once C.F. hit upon the idea. Tender 
new peas float on a brine solution 
while day-old peas sink. Only the 
former are used for the frozen pack. 

Flumes carry the more tender va- 
riety down one floor and along con- 
veyors to the 45 picking tables, which 
are brightly lit under fluorescent light. 
Then automatic conveyors divert these 
peas into two lines—for bulk freezing 
and for small cartons. The entire 
process—-from the vine to the com- 
pleted frozen state—may take one to 
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four hours. The average is two, which 
méans vitamin content is much higher 
than in so-called fresh vegetables. 

But when the pea season is over, 

does all this efficient machinery stand 
idle? Not at all. By pulling a few 
levers, and pressing a battery of but- 
‘tons, it is converted for lima beans, 
or spinach, or any one of 11 other 
crops. Lima beans and spinach, for 
instance, may both be running at the 
rate of a half million pounds a day. 

A striking feature about the spin- 

ach handling is the prodigal use of 
water—40 gallons for every pound of 
leaves to be sure there is none of New 
Jersey soil left on them. All along the 
production lines, the stainless steel 
conveyor buckets which hold the veg- 
etable are sterilized in a steam tunnel 
after each round of the conveyor loop. 
In addition, hourly spot tests are 
taken by the corps of Seabrook bac- 
teriologists to check bacteria count. 

Until Uncle Sam became the larg- 
est customer a year ago, half of the 
Seabrook output appeared in local 
grocery stores under the Birds Eye 
brand. It still supplies 90 per cent of 
the Birds Eye lima beans. Seabrook 
volume climbed from 40 million 
pounds of processed vegetables in 1940 
to slightly under 60 million in 1942, 
and this year the output is still greater. 
Three huge new drying tunnels just 
installed are expected to jump their 
dehydration output nine hundred per 
cent over last year. 

Seabrook himself is the son of a 
farmer, which means he began learn- 
ing farm lore with his first steps. For- 
mal education went as far as the third 
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grade, and stopped abruptly when 
young C.F. found the country school 
couldn’t teach him more about seed 
selection and plant breeding. From 
then on he put himself through the 
equivalent of college majors in bot- 
any, agriculture and engineering— 
largely by the trial-and-error method 
in his own fields and in the experi- 
mental greenhouse he’d rigged up 
beside the barn. 

In 1912 he went into partnership 
with his father — C.F. taking full 
charge of the planting and harvest- 
ing, his father doing the selling. By 
1920, they were shipping fresh vege- 
tables to New York by the dozen car- 
load lots. But the violent instability 
of the fresh vegetable market during 
the ’20’s seemed like too much of a 
gamble to C.F.—so he sold out. 

With his self-taught engineering 
ability, he went into road building— 
in New York state and later in the 
U.S.S.R. He returned from Russia 
in 1929, found that the people who’d 
bought him out were flirting with in- 
solvency—and he bought the tottering 
business back. He and his three vice- 
presidents—Seabrook sons—showed a 
profit the first year. 


THE SECOND YEAR they began ex- 
perimenting with the quick freezing 
of fresh vegetables for grocery store 
sales. They tried some lima beans in 
a wooden box packed with dry ice. 
The limas tasted grand, so the Sea- 
brooks went into a huddle with a 
little man named Clarence Birdseye 
who had a lot of ideas about large- 
scale production. From this confer- 
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ence the Seabrooks emerged with a 
freezing plant which is now the larg- 
est in the world. 

At the peak of the picking season, 
Seabrook Farms and the packing plant 
employ as many as 75 hundred work- 
ers. For two years these employes 
have been working under a closed 
shop agreement with the AFL, an 
arrangement which makes Seabrook 
the first big farm to unionize in this 
country. They also have group-life 
and hospital insurance plans, and 
they employ a public relations counsel. 

Permanent workers are housed in 
modernized farmhouses—acquired as 
the company purchased adjoining 
acreage—at rentals ranging from four 
to 17 dollars a month. Big new glass 
and stone dormitories, housing 750 
in each unit, are under construction 
now for the migratory workers. ‘These 
quarters will be rent free. Meanwhile, 
for the college students working at 
the farms during the summer, Sea- 
brook has taken over a nearby resort 
hotel—complete with lake, roller-skat- 
ing rink and juke boxes. 

Adjoining the new dormitories is 
Seabrook’s own school—a spacious 
and substantial two-story brick build- 
ing—for the children of the workers. 
In addition to the state curricula in 
the school, C.F. has seen to it that, 
even in primary grades, the whole 
intricate story of plant life is available. 

A piped-music system has just been 
installed in the plant; and during the 
eight-month harvest season, a free 
cafeteria is operated for all workers. 

The farms are a mixture of flat 
and rolling ground—some marshy, 
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some well-drained, some without 
ground water at all, and some with 
only three inches of top soil. Specific 
formulae have been worked out for 
each kind by dividing the entire area 
into five-acre units. Chemical and 
commercial fertilizers are used by the 
carload. Cover crops do their part, 
and, to add to the job, some thousand 
head of Hereford steers are kept for 
their fertilizer. Brought in from west- 
ern ranches as calves weighing two 
hundred to three hundred pounds, 
they are fed the vines from pea and 
bean harvests, along with corn stalks, 
until they become prime beef around 
12 hundred pounds. Three economic 
ends are thus served: fertilizer, dis- 
posal of refuse vines, and meat for a 
beef-hungry market. 


Some Five hundred contract farm- 
ers are working happily and prosper- 
ously under yearly contracts with Sea- 
brook. It is not a cooperative plan. 
The farmers own their own land— 
some 15 thousand acres spread out 
from Cape May to Lancaster, Pa.— 
and plant and harvest it according to 
Seabrook schedules, selling the entire 
crop to Seabrook at a fixed price. 
Because contracts are signed a year 
in advance, farmers know that far 
ahead what their approximate in- 
come will be. They have access to all 
Seabrook research, seeds, insecticides, 
fertilizers, and may secure the air- 
plane service for dusting and spraying. 

C.F., who is in his sixties now, still 
is absorbed with anything that grows. 
In the six big greenhouses that have 
replaced his original lean-to, he tries 
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out every new kind of seed he can get 
his hands on. He heard about a new 
tomato strain, tried it out, and last 
year the greenhouses bulged with 
15 million tomato seedlings. He gave 
orders they were to be sold to neigh- 
boring farmers. 

The bulbs and rosebushes which 
he planted in one of the new green- 
houses to give his wife and the wives 
of plant executives grew so abun- 
dantly, what with the feeding and 
grafting experiments he tried on them, 
that Seabrook suddenly found him- 
self with another potential money 
crop. He sells some to florists now, 
but keeps a goodly amount of. the 
prize rose blooms to sell on Satur- 








days, for 15 or 20 cents a dozen, to 
the stenographers and women work- 
ers who want them. 

Ask C.F. what his greatest head- 
ache is now in this vast food business, 
and he says right off: “‘Weather—the 
same as any other farmer. It’s always 
too cold, or too hot. Too dry, or too 
much rain. Weather is always trying 
to lick a farmer.” 

But before you have time to feel 
sorry, you hear the multiple beat of 
the big viners and the rumble of re- 
frigerating machinery; you see the 
mist from sprinklers sifting in the win- 
dow—and you realize Farmer Sea- 
brook has gone a long way in meeting 
the challenge of weather. 


Prolifie Racket 


|b spaces HIS ANNUAL VIsIT to New York, David A. McKinlay, 
eminent resident of Tucson, Arizona, hailed a cab to take him 
to The Players on Gramercy Park. As he stepped in, the driver said: 

“I am the happiest man in New York. My wife gave birth to a 
baby in Bellevue Hospital at 4:30 this morning. And it’s a boy!” 

**That’s fine,” responded the Tucson visitor. ““Congratulations!” 
Reaching his destination, he tipped the driver a dollar to put in the 


savings bank for the new offspring. 


The following day, on another jaunt by cab, Mr. McKinlay had 
barely seated himself before the driver said, ‘“‘I’m the happiest man 
in New York. My wife gave birth to a baby in Bellevue Hospital at 
4:30 this morning. And it’s a boy!” 

“‘What is this,” asked the Tucson visitor, “‘a delayed twin, or 
does your wife have a baby every morning at 4:30 at Bellevue?” 

By the end of the ride he had wormed out the cabby’s story. He 
had no wife and no child. Another driver had told him about the tips 
he had collected when his wife had a baby and he told his fares about 
it. The racket was pretty well worked out now, Mr. McKinlay’s cabby 
confessed, because six or seven other drivers had stolen his stuff and 
taxi patrons were getting suspicious. ““But it was swell while it lasted,” 
he smiled regretfully ‘“‘“—good for four or five dollars a day.” 
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— Cari Crow 















—Cairo (by cable to Coronet) 

_— TALK funny, and after living 
with thema couple of years I began 

talking funny too until one day a fel- 

low said to me, “It’s getting so you 

talk more British than the British.” 

That was an exaggeration. No Am- 
erican ever could get that good at it. 
And anyway you’ve got to learn to 
talk British to make yourself under- 
stood. They can’t learn our language. 
Haven’t got the noses for it. 

You’ve got to learn to talk British 
and you’ ve got to learn to talk French. 
I talk French pretty bon, myself. So 
bon that one time in a hotel in Beirut I 
asked a waiter for an omelette, which 
is a perfectly familiar French word 
that I have been using all my life. 

“Omelette,” I said, conserving my 
vocabulary because I was suffering 
at the time from a shortage of French. 
I was gratified that he bustled off 
without stopping to argue and ask 
questions, like most people to whom I 
speak in French: But what he brought 
back was a box of matches. 

So you’ve got to learn British and 
you’ve got to learn French, and it 
helps to have a little Arabic. You 
don’t need much Arabic; just a small 
vocabulary of profanity, so the natives 
will know you’re friendly, and simple 
words like “Aywah” which means 
yes and “‘La”’ which means no. 

Arabic is a harsh, ill-tempered 
tongue which cannot be spoken ten- 
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derly even in the moonlight on the 
Nile, but it is compact and pictur- 
esque. I am told that when the 
hawker carrying a great basket of 
mangoes on his head yowls out his 
sales talk, what he is saying is: 

“Allah will reward me for selling 
my mangoes so cheaply.” 

Well, you need all those languages 
if you’re going to do much talking and 
listening, and if you do much talking 
to the army, you’ve got to learn its 
slang—words like echelon, howitzer, 
and stuff like that—but what I started 
to tell you was about a man who had 
them all down pat, and how I traveled 
with him a thousand miles and in all 
that ride all he said was eight words. 

Of course, he was an air commodore 
and I was only a reporter, but we 
spent two days and a night together as 
isolated as though we were on a 
desert island, and all he said was just 
those eight words. He wasn’t being 
snooty. He was just not talkative. 

We had waited around some time, 
this air commodore and I, before the 
plane was ready, and when I tried 
some conversation on him all I got 
was a couple of grunts, so I said to hell 
with him and went over and talked to 
a gloomy sergeant from some place in 
Texas. The sergeant was sore be- 
cause he was going to miss his lunch 
on account of the delay. 

Once you’re in one of those planes 
you don’t talk much anyway because 
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of the noise, so that was all right, but 
we put down at some dreary air- 
drome in the middle of the desert and 
the air commodore and I were as- 
signed to spend the night together 
in a little tent. I got a couple more 
grunts out of him before we went to 
sleep, but nothing you might call 
actual language. And he was the same 
way all the next day. 

So we came down at another place 
to refuel and the pilot said we could 
go over to the hangars and get a 
sandwich. There was a kind of res- 
taurant with tables and flowers on 
the tables and the commodore sat 
down at one of the tables. Just to see 
how long he could keep this up, I was 
mean enough to sit down opposite 
him at the same table. He never said 
a mumblin’ word. 

Then an impossible thing happened. 
A little popsie bounced into the room. 
Oh, a delightful little popsie with sun- 
burned yellow hair and an impudent 
face. I remember thinking she must 
hold her breath when she puts that 
sweater on. 

She took in the commodore and 
said, ““Hi, General,” and she looked 
me over and said, “Hi, kid. What are 
you boys going to have?” 

Well, the commodore batted his 
eyes a couple of times, and after that 
he never took them off this sweater 
girl. But he didn’t even grunt, not 
even when the lithe brunette came 
in and shook another sweater at us. 

I had a ham sandwich and a mug 
of tea, and I said to this popsie, “How 
in the world did you girls get here?” 
And she said, “Oh, we are the 
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doughnut girls. We have got a mach- 
ine that you just plug it into the 
electricity and turn it on and put on 
the batter and it gives out doughnuts 
and we give them to the soldiers.” 

“Well,” I said, “I am not exactly a 
soldier, but I like doughnuts, and I 
would bet that my friend the commo- 
dore here never has tasted a dough- 
nut. Have you, sir?”’ I thought that 
would get him, but he just kept that 
happy smile on his face and shook his 
head, with his eyes on the popsie. 

So sure enough they hooked up 
their machinery and it turned out 
doughnuts the way they said it would. 
They gave us each a paper bag full 
of doughnuts to bear us company. But 
if the commodore said “Thank you” 
I certainly didn’t hear him. 

When we were getting into the 
plane, I looked back. The commo- 
dore looked back too. 

That afternoon we got to where we 
were going. There was a nice staff car 
waiting for us, and we put our kit in 
it and the driver unfurled the com- 
modore’s flag on a little stick in the 
radiator cap and off we went. 

We drove about 12 miles to a place 
where we were both checking in, and 
finally we unloaded our kit and it was 
time for the commodore to go his 
way and I mine. It was time for us 
to terminate this beautiful friendship. 

I thanked him for the lift, and I 
was wondering what it was that this 
strong silent man had on his mind. 
And then he spoke. 

“Extraordinary!” he said, in Brit- 
ish. “Wander how those girls did get 
there.” —CHESTER Morrison 
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warns aspiring lady legislators of the 
pufalls en route and the hard life ahead 


A Woman’s Place in the Senate 


by Senator Hattie CARAWAY 


N THE NATIONAL CAPITOL and the 
I Senate Office Building a United 
States senator has a number of minor 
privileges. One of these is direct ele- 
vator service to his floor regardless of 
the wishes of other passengers. The 
magic formula is to ring the bell 
three times. 

Once in my neophyte days as sena- 
tor from Arkansas I sought to avail 
myself of this privilege. I rang three 
times. Nothing happened. The car 
went up. It went down. I rang three 
times again. This time the car stopped. 
The operator recognized me. 

“Sorry I couldn’t stop for you be- 
fore, Mrs. Caraway,” he apologized. 
“TI had a senator aboard.” 

This taught me a lesson: lady legis- 
lators were still strange creatures. We 
may talk all we like about equality 
between men and women and argue 
that there’s no sex in solonizing, but 
we're just kidding ourselves. A man 
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Pioneer senator of her sex, Hattie Caraway 








may be a senator—but a woman is 
both a senator and a woman. 

Since I am the only woman elected 
to the United States Senate, I may 
perhaps offer some advice to fresh- 
men congresswomen and to potential 
candidates for Congress either na- 
tional or state—not because I am 
wiser than they, but because I have 
learned how to be a woman-law- 
maker the hard way. 

How a woman candidate for office 
should dress while campaigning is an 
important question and a difficult 
one to answer. Naturally, her attire 
should be neither too simple nor too 
elaborate. Gaudiness might easily be 
resented in the rural sections, but 
perhaps no more so than an attempt 
to dress down to a preconceived idea 
of rural tastes. 

Senator Miles Poindexter, a south- 
erner who once represented the state 
of Washington, turned up at a lumber 
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camp for a speech during a campaign 
years ago. Nobly clad like a timber- 
toppler in stagged pants, gaudy shirt 
and high, calked boots, he strove hard 
for the earthy touch. But his manager 
did some investigating afterwards and 
found out that the lumberjacks labeled 
the senator a fraud because he didn’t 
look the part. By arranging a second 
speech, with Mr. Poindexter appear- 
ing in striped pants, a Prince Albert, 
spats and a hard hat, the manager 
saved the day and the senator carried 
the lumber district. 

Do not presume upon the fact that 
you are a woman while campaigning 
nor expect any particular advantages 
because of your sex. Instead, convince 
the voters that you could better serve 
them than the opposing candidate. 
A woman candidate for office should 
conduct the campaign on a high plane 
free, if possible, of personalities. 

Campaigning is difficult and tax- 
ing, though interesting and at times 
amusing. During the course of one 
campaign I was given a very flowery 
introduction by the chairman of a 
meeting in a small town in my state. 
In conclusion, he stated dramatically, 
“and now, ladies and gentlemen, I 





The first women ever elected to the United 
States Senate, Hattie Caraway, senator 
from Arkansas, was nominated for her first 
full term in August, 1942, winning over six 
men who were aspiring to the same office. 
Her first appointment to the Senate was 
made shortly after the death of her husband, 
Thaddeus H. Caraway, in 1931. As a 
result of her ability and strict attention to 
business, Senator Caraway has won and re- 
tained the admiration: of her colleagues in 
Washington and her constituents at home. 
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want to introduce to you the most 
notorious woman in Arkansas.” 

I really didn’t wish to become a 
senator in the first place. My husband 
had served in the House for eight 
years and in the Senate for 11. When 
he died I was asked to accept an 
appointment to fill his place. I hesi- 
tated, but finally accepted because I 
thought it was my duty. I had worked 
with him; I knew his state thoroughly; 
and I understood the workings of the 
Senate. Since then, I have been elect- 
ed and reelected twice—and I hope 
it wasn’t because I am a woman. But 
despite my familiarity with Washing- 
ton I found I still had to learn, by 
trial-and-error and by study, how 
to act in a senatorial manner. 

A lawmaking lady must lean over 
backwards to maintain her indepen- 
dence. When I first came to the 
Senate, the new wing of the office 
building hadn’t been completed and 
there was little space to spare. Offices 
were assigned on a seniority basis and 
my late husband, a veteran, had had 
one of the best suites. Now if a new- 
comer had been chosen to represent 
Arkansas he would have had to take 
potluck, but because I was Mrs. Cara- 
way I was offered my late husband’s 
suite. It held pleasant memories and 
to accept was a temptation. Luckily 
I had the gumption to refuse. I took 
a couple of undesirable little cubby- 
holes—just to prove I was a senator 
first and a woman afterwards. 

Any woman who is looking for a 
soft easy job should stay away from 
lawmaking and try something simple, 
like hod carrying or taking care of a 
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family. If she is conscientious—as 
most of us are—she’ll find herself 
working 15 or 18 hours a day, and 
finally not caring much whether or 
not she needs a new permanent. 

Although the work is arduous and 
trying and the disappointments many, 
there should be no whining. The 
easiest disease to succumb to is feeling 
sorry for yourself. Legislators may 
complain in volume, but very few re- 
tire voluntarily. 

Of course you can go social and 
contract Washingtonitis. But sooner 
or later the home guard will find out 
and give you a chance to contract a 
permanent case of hometownitis. 

Congresswomen should visit their 
bailiwicks as often as possible. They 
have to do this much more intensively 
than men, because they are expected 
to take a more personal interest in 
their constituents. 


BEFORE THE DAys of lady legislators, 
few women ever wrote to their repre- 
sentatives. But the dam has broken, 
and today a large proportion of mail 
is from women voters. In fact, con- 
gresswomen get letters from all over 
the country dealing with every leg- 
islative subject under the sun, but 
also including delicate personal prob- 
lems that have nothing to do with 
politics. I have never heard of a man 
writing to his senator for advice on 
keeping a wife happy. But every 
woman solon gets plenty of requests 
to solve tangled heart affairs, marital 
problems and housekeeping worries. 

One of the first things a woman law- 
maker learns is that she can’t please 
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everybody. After considerable worry, 
she suddenly realizes that if she voted 
wrong, as dozens of her friends have 
carefully informed her, she is just one 
of many who did the same thing and 
still seem to be able to eat regularly 
and laugh occasionally. From then 
on she makes up her mind as honestly 
as she can, votes that way and lets 
the chips fall where they may. 

Bear in mind that ladies of the 
legislature are not far past the inno- 
vation stage. So conduct yourself in 
official and social life in a way that 
will remove any possible objection to 
women holding office. 

Here is one “‘Don’t” with a capital 
“D.” Stay out of the cloak rooms! 
These are male sanctuaries where the 
men can relax, tell stories and other- 
wise enjoy themselves. Women have 
no place in them. 

And some minor but meaningful 
warnings well worth observing. 

Don’t plunge in too heavily at the 
beginning. There are some things you 
have to learn by experience. 

Don’t get a swelled head. Too often 
early plaudits later become criticisms. 
You are plunged into a pitiless glare 
of publicity. If you get bubbles of 
self-esteem they'll soon be punctured. 

One day a nice looking woman ac- 
costed me. “‘You are a senator, aren’t 
you?” “‘Yes,” I answered, a trifle con- 
scious of my position as the only wom- 
an in the Senate. She hesitated for a 
moment. “‘But just which one?” 

Never forget that the men and 
women of your district and state, no 
matter how humble their circum- 
stances, helped put you in office. 
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Their messages may seem trivial or 
laughable, but to them they are im- 
portant. I recall one earnest letter 
which stated briefly: ‘Please send me 


gun, badge and handcuffs by return 


mail. I know something. I want to be 
a Secret Service.” 

You are doomed to run up against 
peddlers of that familiar cliché “a 
woman’s place is in the home.” Say 
nothing, my sister solons-to-be. Just 
try to convince them by action that a 
woman may be a wife and mother as 
well as a legislator, and with fair suc- 
cess. Granted, it is no simple problem, 
but it can be done. 

Strangely enough, it was a con- 
tinual surprise to newspaper people 
that a woman lawmaker hangs cur- 
tains, cleans house or cooks up a 








batch of pork and beans. They want 
to take your picture at domestic tasks 
as if there were some novelty about 
it. But I have never seen a picture of 
a male congressman doing any rou- 
tine thing like putting out the cat, 
winding the alarm clock or growling 
about household bills. To get his 
picture in the papers, a man often 


has to do something womanly, like 


making an omelet or sewing a button 
on his shirt. 

As a parting word, keep plenty of 
salt on hand and take a grain when- 
ever you hear that sex doesn’t count, 
either in the-campaign or under the 
Capitol dome. From my long ex- 
perience, first as a senator’s wife and 
later as a senator, I warn you: 

Don’t believe it! 


Short Cut to Success 


| B paras THE FIRST WORLD WAR, William Deardon, now a prosperous 
publisher, learned thatinterviews toselect asmall number of com- 
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missioned officers would be held at a designated spot. He arrived to 
find some five hundred men lined up ahead of him. In desperation, 
he whisked an envelope from his pocket, scribbled on the back, 
“Don’t fill those few commissions before you’ve talked with the 
fellow wearing the straw hat, standing by the post over to your left,” 
and sent it up to the officer in charge. The Army man read the note 
impatiently, then rose and strode angrily to where Deardon, in his 
straw hat, stood by the post. 

““What’s the meaning of this?” 

“I know I’m officer material,’ declared Deardon unabashed, “‘and 
-I had to take a chance on getting your attention. You see, I’m really 
pretty resourceful. Instead of standing in line with little hope of being 
interviewed before all the commissions had been assigned, I used my 
head, just as I would as an officer. And I succeeded in enticing you 
away from your desk. Has anyone else done as much?” 

Shaking his head, the officer laughed wryly. “‘You’re probably 
crazy,” he said—*but I’m taking a chance. You get a commission !” 
—Frep C. Ketty 

















Traditions may topple in the path of cyclonic 


“Andy.” But in his wake is a superb fighting 
army, equipped and conditioned for modern war 





Handy Andy, the McNaughton 


by LLoyp SHEARER 


A“ AN AVERAGE United Nations 
soldier, ““Who is General Mc- 
Naughton?” and you’ll get something 
akin to a blank stare. For of all the 
Allied generals, none has been so 
completely neglected by press and 
public as General Andrew George 
Latta McNaughton, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., etc., Commander of the Ca- 
nadian forces overseas. 

Compared to MacArthur who de- 
signs his own hats, de Gaulle who 
fancies himself the reincarnation of 
Joan of Arc, to the ascetic Mont- 
gomery or the naturally colorful 
Eisenhower, Andy McNaughton occu- 
pies the quaint role of being an abnor- 
mally normal general. 

He issues none of MacArthur’s dy- 
namic communiques, nor does he in- 
dulge in Patton’s violent expletives or 
Devers’ pithy slang. When he has 
something to say, he says it simply, 
plainly and quietly. When a Toronto 
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Star correspondent tossed an elaborate 
question about war to the Canadian 
commander in a. press conference, 
McNaughton explained, ‘War in real- 
ity is simple. The aim and idea is to 
defeat an enemy. The way to defeat 
that enemy is to keep your guns 
firing. This sounds easy. All you need 
is guns, shells to fire in those guns, 
and men to do the firing. But it takes 
an amazing tactical organization to 
keep the men, the guns and the shells 
together in good order, at the same 
place and at the same time.” 

A year ago when his ordnance de- 
partment asked if it could purchase 
a few thousand American jeeps, Mc- 
Naughton screwed up his brow, pulled 
at his iron gray hair, pondered for a 
few seconds and said, “Wait, I'll try 
one myself.” He climbed into a jeep 
and drove it for half an hour over the 
roughest terrain he could find. Now 
he prefers one to his own staff car. He 
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has tested at one time or another 
every piece of ordnance now used by 
the Canadian Army. 

When France fell in June of 1940 
and the Nazis pounded at the English 
gates from the beaches of Calais and 
Dunkirk, it was to McNaughton that 
the British appealed for a plan of 
defense. Disregarding tradition, they 
appointed him the first Canadian to 
command English troops. Seemingly 
overnight, this soldier-scientist worked 
out a system of road-blocks, tank- 
traps and wired beach barriers. When 
British engineers told him a supply 
road to his vital defense zone would 
take two years to build, McNaughton 
inspected the ground in question, 
then called out his own men. They 
completed the road in 50 days. 


At 56, Andy McNaughton is the 
finest gunner in the entire British 
Empire and undoubtedly the world’s 
foremost authority on artillery. He 
introduced the system of observing 
enemy fire from planes, a method now 
copied the world over; and he in- 
vented the rolling barrage as well as 
the sound and flash system of detect- 
ing enemy fire-power. 

During the first World War Gen- 
eral Pershing said of him, “If he 
managed to aim so that he knocked 
the left hind leg off a grasshopper at 
four thousand yards, he’d probably 
go right on raising his sights until 
he took off the right leg.” 

McNaughton’s military career be- 
gan in the artillery. At McGill Uni- 
versity in Montreal, where he did 
some graduate work, he joined the 
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Canadian militia as an artilleryman. 
His battery took first place in all 
competitive gunnery meets. In 1914 
he was sent overseas as commander 
of the Second Brigade Field Artillery. 
Wounded at Ypres and Soissons, he 
was awarded the D.S.O. 

The supreme faith and trust in 
which all Canada holds “Andy” Mc- 
Naughton springs in a large part 
from the fact that with the exception 
of a four-year period, from 1935 to 
1939, he has been training Canadian 
soldiers ever since the last war. 

In 1932 he discovered that there 
were no emergency landing fields in 
Western Canada. He immediately 
hired thousands of the country’s un- 
employed and transported them west 
to condition rough fields. For this 
meritorious service the Canadian par- 
liament asked McNaughton not to 
renew his application when his posi- 
tion as Chief of Staff expired in 1935. 

For the next four years, as presi- 
dent of the National Research Coun- 
cil he devoted his time to scientific 
research and invention, his main hob- 
by. He built up the electrical engi- 
neering laboratory at McGill. He in- 
vented the cathode ray direction- 
finder which helps airmen obtain true 
bearings while piloting over moun- 
tainous terrain. He established an 
aeronautical museum and introduced 
the latest sound and flash equipment 
necessary for determining the range 
of enemy artillery. 

When war came, the same parlia- 
mentary conservative bloc which had 
asked him to step out as Chief of 
Staff, whistled another tune. Would 
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the General please lead the Canadian 
troops going overseas? 

*On one condition only,” said Mc- 
Naughton. “Providing there are no 
political appointments and I can pick 
my own subordinates.” 

This was granted and McNaughton 
was rushed to Britain, made a lieu- 
tenant general, his present rank, and 
placed in charge of the island defenses. 


WHEN THE immediate danger of a 
German invasion had passed, Mc- 
Naughton set out to train his men for 
an invasion of their own. Week after 
week he loaded them into landing 
barges, junketed out to the Irish Sea 
and the English Channel and, with 
the Americans, practiced landings and 
establishing beachheads. Live ammu- 
nition was used, and many a Ca- 
nadian soldier who held his fanny too 
high can show a scar for his careless- 
ness today. 

That these extensive maneuvers 
have paid off well is evidenced by the 
excellent showing made by Canadian 
troops who stormed the Sicilian beach 
defenses and ripped them to shreds. 
And that the fighting of Canadian 
troops has been uniformly superb is 
probably the result of lessons learned 
at Dieppe. 

Although many observers believe 
that the Canadians paid “too high 
a price for the information gained” 
—3,350 men or 50 per cent of the 
attacking force lost—I know of no man 
on that raid, and I have spoken to 
many, who felt that McNaughton 
was responsible for the high casualties. 
These men knew that prior to the 
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Dieppe offensive, McNaughton had 
insisted upon reproducing on a min- 
iature scale every important Dieppe 
landmark and gun position. The Can- 
adians were fully prepared when they 
went into that battle. 

What few persons realize is that the 
subsequent successful American land- 
ings in North Africa were made pos- 
sible by the lessons obtained at Dieppe. 
The Canadians learned that unless 
rival coastal batteries were completely 


destroyed, shore landings could be- 


undertaken only at a relatively high 
cost of life. As a result, on the night 
before the Americans landed along 
the Mediterranean, the British Sixth 
Commando was dispatched tq destroy 
the French radar coastal guns from 
Algiers to Oran. 

The Allied landings on Sicily again 
proved the value of the Dieppe ex- 
perience. Paratroops dropped over 
the island accounted for the destruc- 
tion of more than one coastal battery, 
enabling the Allied establishment of 
strategic beachheads with a minimum 
cost of human life. 

Indirectly these achievements may 
all be traced to the Canadian-led 
guinea pig Dieppe raid and General 
Andrew McNaughton. 

Offhand, McNaughton’s personal 
characteristics are not of the type 
which would endear him to enlisted 
personnel. He is shy, exact, studious, 
austere, colorless and frank. And yet, 
oddly enough, in the Canadian Army 
of more than half a million, it is vir- 
tually impossible to find one soldier 
with a gripe against ‘‘Andy’’ or 
*“Mack,” two terms they affection- 
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ately use for him. This is due in part 
to his system of discipline. McNaugh- 
ton hates compulsion and has intro- 
duced several innovations to the cus- 
tomarily strict military codes. 

For example, Canadian soldiers are 
permitted to go about camps without 
hats when not.on duty. When hatless, 
they salute by merely giving an eyes 
right or left, as the case may be. In- 
fractions of regulations are punished 
not by fatigue duty, but by confine- 
ment to quarters. Drinking is punished 
by a series of fines which hit where it 
hurts most. Fighting in public may 
bring only a severe reprimand. In 
more serious cases, however, the sol- 
dier is confined to barracks. 

The General allows his men one 
free day in seven, two days leave 
each month in addition, and a seven- 
day furlough every three months. 
Moreover, unlike his U.S. buddy over- 
seas, the Canadian serviceman may 
wear mufti on leave and marry with- 
out officer-permission, providing he 
has 200 dollars in the bank. 


McNaucurton’s foremost reform, 
however, is the rejuvenation of the 
Canadian Army. He firmly believes 
in a young man’s army and says 
that modern war involves too great a 
strain both mentally and physically 
for the older men. His lieutenant colo- 
nels are under 30; his brigadiers 
under 40; and his top-flight senior 
officers about 50. In fact it was a 
Canadian soldier (according to a cur- 
rent story) who inspired this sign 
in an English pub: “No lieutenant 
colonels under the age of 23 will be 
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permitted to drink here unless they 
have parental permission.” 

The streamlining of his army does 
not mean Andy McNaughton is a 
military radical or experimenter. On 
the contrary, his background and 
beliefs are conservative. He was born 
of Scottish parents, at Moosomin, 
Saskatchewan, in 1887. His father, 
R. D. McNaughton, ran a general 
store at the westernmost point of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. There lit- 
tle Andy attended public schools un- 
til he was shipped off to Bishop’s 
College in Quebec. 

Starting out as a lieutenant in the 
first World War, he performed so 
valiantly that he wound up a brig- 
adier general. He has thus come 
up the hard way and has a soft spot 
in his heart for enlisted men and 
junior officers who are “bucking” 
for promotions. 

Andy McNaughton is a firm be- 
liever in the aerial bombardment of 
Germany, but he also believes that 
more than air power is ‘necessary to 
knock the Nazis out of the war. “The 
infantry, artillery, and tanks,” he 
says, “will have to go in and take 
German territory.” 

Like General Charles de Gaulle, 
McNaughton is a pioneer in the use 
of mechanized warfare. “The Ca- 
nadian Army,” he explains, “is prob- 
ably the most mechanized army in 
the world. Outside of a few pigeons, 
we haven’t a single animal.” 

Compared by many observers to 
the Eighth Army’s Montgomery, An- 
dy McNaughton is five feet 10 inches 
tall, weighs 165 pounds, is lean, mus- 
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tached and square-jawed. He is the 
father of two girls and three boys. 

Being a quiet man, he is frequently 
called emotionless. In fact, on the 
day he was notified of his son’s death 
in an RAF raid over Germany, he 
went about his daily work as if he 
had just received a routine call. His 
entire staff was certain he hadn’t 
been told the tragic news. 

A constant overworker, McNaugh- 


ton has been ordered to Canada from 
time to time by his physicians to rest. 
His idea of such a rest is to inspect 
Canadian training camps and war 
plants. To put a stop to this practice, 
Mrs. McNaughton has gone to Lon- 
don where she vainly tries to get the 
General to take things easy. “It’s 
easier to stop a cyclone,” she says. 

Hitler will find that out. Mussolini 
already has! 


rmaptehe se , Goobers Go Global 


PEANUT VINES are native to South America, but were transplanted 
to Africa and called “‘nguba’”’ by the Bantu tribe—from which rose 
the American name “goober’”’ when the plant was carried over here. 
Slave traders fed peanuts to the Negroes they were taking to the early 
Jamestown colony, and it was only incidentally that planters learned 
the Virginia soil was ideal for the peanut crop. 





MANUFACTURERS now make peanut oil fine enough to lubricate your 

-100-dollar watch or thick enough for a tractor motor. Because it will 
not smoke unless heated above 450 degrees Fahrenheit, peanut oil 
is carried by submarines for underwater cooking. Penetration, viscosity 
and oiliness make peanut oil ideal for massage in infantile paralysis 
cases, Other of its uses are for shaving creams, cosmetics, shortening, 
oleo, soap and glycerine for nitroglycerine. 





Peanuts yield proteins to make synthetic wool fibers that are as 
strong as sheep’s wool. Plastics for items ranging from ash trays to 
automobile bodies have been manufactured from peanuts. Fibers from 
the hulls are used for making wallboard insulation blocks and explo- 
sives, for fertilizer, livestock bedding or floor-sweeping compound. 
Experiments are being conducted to make synthetic cork from hulls. 


Every Encuisu lifeboat, according to the Associated Press, has 14 
pounds of peanuts in its emergency rations. Each pound contains 
2,700 calories, or a man’s daily requirement; about 118 grams of 
protein, one-and-one-half times an adult’s normal need; and abundant 
amounts of phosphorus, calcium and iron. Peanut skins are the highest 


known natural source of vitamin By. 
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A GRouP oF soldiers were relating 
their experiences on Guadal- 
canal, each trying to outdo the others 
in expressing his fears on the “‘first 
night” of being bombed and shelled. 
Finally one chap, sparkle in eye, 
barged in with his tale. “Let me tell 
you guys—the way I dug into my fox- 
hole each time a shell burst was 
something to see. I was so scared I 
kept digging deeper and deeper into 
that hole. Well, when things quieted 
down, I heard a voice way above me. 
It was my lieutenant yelling down: 
“*Thompson, Thompson! If you 
dig two inches deeper, I’m going to 
charge you with desertion— ” 


—Srarr SERGEANT PAuL VIANO 
San Francisco, California 


IX NAZI PILOTS appeared before the 

Pearly Gates and knocked bois- 
terously. When St. Peter came out, 
the spokesman for the Germans 
clicked his heels and said curtly: 

*‘We are German airmen. We were 
shot down over England. Move aside 
and let us in.” , 

The heavenly gatekeeper backed 
away and closed the gates behind him. 
The Nazis stamped about impatiently. 
In a little while St. Peter returned 
and opened the gates, saying: 

“All right, men. Two of you may 
come in!”’ 

“But we are six,” protested the 
leader. “‘How about the other four?” 
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“Sorry, boys,” answered the saint. 
“According to the communique of the 
German High Command only two 
pilots were lost over England today. 
Those two may come in—the others 


can go to hell.” —Maryjorire MILLER 
Jersey City, N. F. 





Se seeresy To address a religious 
gathering in Virginia, an arch- 
bishop was spending the preceding 
days visiting friends in the vicinity. 
Realizing his white vestment would 
need laundering for the occasion, he 
asked his hostess if she would have 
the Negro servant take care of it. 

The following morning the gentle 
old mammy, much impressed by her 
commission, stuck her turbaned head 
through the doorway and interrupted 
breakfast by inquiring respectfully: 

**Please, ma’am, does the A’ch An- 
gel want his shimmy laundered stiff 


or limp?” —Mase._e E. Stroneo 
Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 


HE EVENING had abruptly turned 

chilly, and the absent-minded old 
professor and his wife were quietly 
enjoying the cheering warmth of 
their hearth fire. Suddenly the pro- 
fessor broke into a spell of sneezing. 
After a minute or two, he turned to 
his wife and asked solicitously: 

“Are you catching cold, dear?” 


—Puiuie C, BEATON 
Stockton, California 
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out by Sloane—pace-setter in furniture 


fashions for mansions, cottages and hotels 


There’s no place like home when it’s decked 





From Rugs to Riches 


by Wiiuram A. LyDGATE 


© WHEEDLE merchandise out of 

harassed manufacturers, retail 
stores have had to do some strange 
things since Pearl Harbor. Few, how- 
ever, have had to go quite as far as W. 
& J. Sloane—the deluxe home furnish- 
ings store of New York, Washington, 
Beverly Hills and San Francisco. A 
couple of months ago a Sloane drapery 
buyer was entertaining a group of 
manufacturers’ representatives at a 
New York night club. After a couple of 
rounds of drinks, he was asked to give 
his famous rendition of Annie Laurie. 

“TI tell you what,” he said, “Til 
make a bargain with you. I'll sing 
Annie Laurie if one of you gentlemen 
will promise me, in return, a certain 
thing I want.” 

The Sloane buyer sang three solos 
and walked out with written promises 
for three bolts of permanent-finish 
organdy. “Best deal I ever made,” he 
says. “If we don’t get more goods 
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soon, we’re going to be selling our- 
selves out of business.” 

Sloane’s—where the Duchess of 
Windsor buys her glasscurtains and the 
Waldorf-Astoria hotel its plush rugs— 
has maintained a hundred-year repu- 
tation as a house of solid quality goods. 

When the ill-starred Nicholas II 
was crowned czar of all the Russians, 
he walked down the coronation aisle 
on rugs supplied by W. & J. Sloane. 
At the 1939 World’s Fair, Gypsy Rose 
Lee’s trailer boasted furniture and 
fabrics from Sloane’s. In the 1880's 
Dick Canfield—the Saratoga gambler 
—ordered for his gambling house at 
the Spa a Sloane carpet so long that 
it actually had to be delivered on 
three railroad flat cars. 

Rugs in the new Waldorf-Astoria 
Were installed by Sloane. These are 
claimed to be the largest rugs ever im- 
ported to this country. In order to get 
them out for cleaning, Sloane with the 
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cooperation of the New York Police 
Department had to shut off traffic on 
Park Avenue for 35 minutes twice a 
year while the roll was loaded onto a 
mammoth truck. 

The largest single rug sale in the 
store’s history was a Persian beauty 
which went for 75 thousand dollars 
to a private buyer. Not long ago 
another Sloane customer paid 2,500 
dollars for a tapestry to use as a 
piano throw. 

The usual bustle of ordinary com- 
mercial life is completely absent from 
the Sloane stores. Stepping into the 
New York store is like stepping into 
the atmosphere of a well-appointed 
if slightly cluttered Fifth Avenue man- 
sion with salesmen in the place of 
butlers. Nevertheless the lowliest cus- 
tomer in quest of nothing more than a 
modest end-table is made to feel as 
important and as much at home as 
Mrs. Harrison Williams. Moreover, 
in recent years Sloane has been going 
in more for budget merchandise or 
“bread and butter” goods in order to 
cater to people of lower incomes. 

The blue-blooded aristocrat of Fifth 
Avenue also has another and sur- 
prising side to its character—a side 
not many people know about. It 
would hardly seem to be in the Sloane 
line to manufacture wings for cargo 
gliders, yet that is precisely what the 
company has been doing for nearly 
two years at its Oneida, N. Y. furni- 
ture factory. 

In addition—for the Merchant Ma- 
rine and for the Navy—Sloane makes 
life-preserver boxes, hatch tops, med- 
icine chests, deck games, potato lock- 
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ers, and other items. Merchant sea- 
men on 126 Liberty ships sleep on 
bunks manufactured by Sloane. 

Sloane got into furniture manu- 
facturing by accident through William 
Sloane Coffin—a descendant of the 
founders—who entered the store as a 
clerk in 1900. Coffin started a class 
in interior decoration in a YMCA 
on New York’s west side. And the 
more Coffin studied decoration the 
more dissatisfied he became with the 
high price of furniture. 

One day a friend asked him how 
much it would cost to reproduce a 
finely-carved table he wished to give 
his wife. The estimate came to 1,200 
dollars—a price which Coffin con- 
sidered exorbitant. He decided that 
if he made 50 such reproductions the 
price could be considerably reduced. 

Even at that, however, Sloane would 
probably not have entered the furni- 
ture manufacturing field had it not 
been for the great influenza epidemic 
of 1918. At that time a casket factory 
in Oneida had over-reached itself 
during the great mortician’s boom 
caused by the flu epidemic. Coffin 
was able to buy the casket factory 
at a good price. Soon after, he con- 
verted it to the manufacture of re- 
productions of Sheraton, Hepple- 
white, Chippendale and other types 
of period furniture. 

With the transition from caskets to 
Chippendale to airplane propellers, 
the factory grew into a good-sized 
plant. But when the order for glider 
wings came along, one whole wall had 
to be taken out and the roof lifted. 
The “W” of W. & J. Sloane stands 
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for William, the “J” for John. The 
two brothers founded their store on 
lower Broadway a century ago. An 
early customer was their fellow Scots- 
man, Andrew Carnegie. Washington 
Irving shopped occasionally at 
Sloane’s — always complaining be- 
cause the pen nibs were so rusty. 
When John Sloane abandoned the 
store for the life of a gentleman farm- 
er, William carried on. William Sloane 
also became a prominent reformer 
and was foreman of the jury which 
convicted Boss Tweed. 

In 1875, William Sloane sent his 
son Henry to San Francisco. There 
the. young man watched the Palace 
Hotel being built and was able to 
carry off the contract for the entire 
rug and carpet order of what was 
then the largest hotel in the world. 
During the late Nineteenth century, 
Sloane’s began putting on the market 
a collection of choice Oriental rugs, 
made to order by the firm of Khan 
Bahadur Shaikh Gulam Hussan & 
Co. of India. Thus the Oriental rug 


vogue in America was born. 


THE VICTORIAN ERA of William and 
John Sloane was the perfect time to 
start the kind of business they had in 
mind. As described by Rita Wellman, 
the American home of the period was 
“the repository of genteel woman- 
hood and holy matrimony.” And 
since well-bred women were not sup- 
posed to seek entertainment outside 
the home, they were obliged to amuse 
themselves with the hideous fads and 
fancies of the time. They collected 
quantities of crocheted tidies, hand- 
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painted dishes and various nick-nacks. . 
This profusion of household deco- 
rations with which people of style 
surrounded themselves provided good 
business for the Brothers Sloane. 

Today the top executives of the 
store stoutly maintain that public 
taste is far superior to what it was 
even a generation ago, What’s more, 
they think that Sloane’s—as well as the 
women’s magazines—had a good deal 
to do with the change. 

The chairman of the firm’s board 
is John Sloane, grandson of one of 
the original founders. The president 
is William Edward Schenck Gris- 
wold, Jr., great-grandson of the origi- 
nal William Sloane. Working up 
through the store, he took over the 
presidency last year at the age of 31. 
A product of Yale and the Harvard 
Business School, he handles his duties 
as the head of a company doing more 
than 10 million dollars’ business an- 
nually with calm self-assurance. 

He is even a trifle proud of the fact 
that at Yale he flunked sophomore 
Economics. He says it was because he 
devoted too much of his time to 
managing the Yale Glee Club. “I 
figure I got a better business educa- 
tion that way than I ever did in 
sophomore Economics,” he says to- 
day. A resident of Greenwich, Conn., 
Griswold commutes daily to work. 
His hobbies are his three young sons, 
his victory garden and his chickens. 

He took over control of Sloane in a 
critical period. The store has plenty 
of customers but not enough goods 
to go ‘round. As ifthat were not 
mee pf a headache BBaitsel!, Gris- 
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The Truth About Your Taste 


If you want the unadulterated truth about your innate 
aptitude in discerning good design, this black and 
white seclion will be ‘“‘just in your sphere.” Without 
the distracting influence of color and devoid of all 
realistic subject matter, this group blacks out associ- 
ated ideas and prejudices which ordinarily fog reasoning. 
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What's Your Design Quotiont ? 
by Maitland eo Graves 


On this side and on the reverse side of 
this galefold are 11 series of abstract 
designs. You are to decide in each case 
which you think is better. Then turn to 
page 64 and compare your answers with 
the answers and analyses made by the 
author. A group of well-known arlisls, 
designers, interior decorators and archi- 
lecis averaged a score of 94% in this lest. 
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wold must also run what amounts to 
a war factory. However, he is en- 

' thusiastic about these jobs. Under the 
direction of Griswold’s younger broth- 
er John, 29, Sloane’s is running.a 
maritime outfitting yard in connec- 
tion with the North Carolina Ship- 
building Company. The yard holds a 
record for outfitting 4 Liberty Ship 
—six and a half days. 

Meanwhile the retail division is 
streamlining itself to meet the times. 
It features a Smaller Homes Shop for 
limited budgets, with displays bear- 
ing such titles as ““A Bachelor in’ De- 

[ fense Work,” “‘A Lieutenant j.g. and 
the Mrs.,” and “‘A Washington Trio.” 
Until recently the store has found 
that most people like 18th century 
furniture better than any other kind. 
Lately Sloane has taken the lead in 
bringing French provincial furniture 
within budget prices in America. The 




















You Vs. Good Taste 


| This Visual Design test by Maitland 
"Graves is your introduction to a new side 
of yoursel ye It will give you the “‘go”’ signal 
to follow your taste whims or hint that 
you should use brakes on independent 
choices and heed the advice fgg sare 
“The test is based on the axiomatic 
premise that the timeless absolutes of 
Unity, variety, proportion and balance are 
essential requisites of all fine design,” 
) explains Mr, Graves. His art education 
ea Pian at The Art Students’ League of 
te New York and was continued in Italy. 
$ the winner of a European Travelin 
larship, af ter studied in England, 
4 "Belgium and France. For the past 14 
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years, he has been a member of the faculty 
i The School of Fine and Applied Arts, 
Institute, Brooklyn, N. Graves’ 


4 ES peintings have be been widely exhibited in 
the New York 

















store’s trend is to get away from the 
plush era of heavy rugs and bulky 
furniture. It is taking on more fast- 
moving goods—‘“‘flexible stuff”—as 
Griswold calls it. 

All the Sloane stores carry about 
the same line of goods merchandised 
under five main departments—floor 
coverings, furniture, fabrics, lamps, 
and accessories including gifts. The 
New York store does the most busi- 
ness, with San Francisco next. Sloane 
also maintains a small branch in 
White Plains, N. Y. The Beverly Hills, 
Cal. store, with ‘its clients "among 
Hollywood stars and West Coast ranch 
owners, is a bit more garish than the 
others. In Washington the. Sloane 
establishment follows the conserva- 
tive tradition. Sloane has even fur- 
nished the White House with many 
pieces of furniture. 

Because of its reputation and his- 
tory, Sloane is in a position to in- 
fluence greatly the home decorating 
tastes of the future. It was Sloane who 
first cut and featured the 9 x 12 rug 
which is now a decorating standard. 
This fall, the top department execu- 
tives from all the Sloane stores will 
gather at the head “Office in New 
York to map out their ideas on mer- 
chandising, materials, and distribu- 
tion in the post-war era. Griswold 
respects tradition as much as any- 
body, but the fact remains that while 
Sloane is an old store it is run by 
young men—with an eye on the future. 


—Suggestion for further reading: 


THE ART OF COLOR AND DESIGN 
by Maitland o Graves $3.50 
McGraw-Hill, New York 
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“Like a roller coaster,” they gibe, those 
hardy men of the Merchant Marine. But 
here is how it really feels to be torpedoed 
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Death Takes a Tanker 


by Av WrraAscHEK 


I you WEAR the gold torpedo pin 
of the National Maritime Union, 
strangers on street cars and buses ask, 
*“How does it feel to be torpedoed?” 

Usually you answer, “‘Not bad,” or, 
‘Like a roller coaster,” and let it go 
without further explanation. 

This is how it feels. 

When I boarded at a Pacific Coast 
port she was a rusty, 20-year-old 
tanker of a hundred thousand barrels 
—medium sized as tankers go. 

She was loading hundred octane for 
another port. I knew about aviation 
gas. Sure to go up when the first tor- 
pedo hits, it might just spread out on 
the water and burn. “Or it might,” 
as one hefty oiler put it, “blow a hole 
in the Pacific so big it would take 
three months for the water to fill it.” 

With ship secure and out of port I 
met the rest of the crew. 

The bos’n was the strong peg on 
which the crew was hung. He had been 
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torpedoed twice and had spent a 
total of 22 days in open lifeboats. He 
teld us that raw shark meat tastes 
good—once you get used to it. He 
was a tough little Asiatic «Russian, 
a good man to have around in a jam. 

The next day was stormy, with 
really dirty seas. Two first trippers 
were sick—otherwise the crew was in 
a happy mood. In wartime a sea- 
man’s life is a constant nervous strain 
while he watches and listens and 
waits for the Japs to pass the ammu- 
nition. But when the sea gets rough, 
really rough, the seamen know the 
subs must slink away. 

Then there is cake and scalding 
coffee and all night poker games and 
lies. The new hands hear the tales of 
the old timers and the fireman plays 
chess with one of the mess boys. In the 
corner a pair of dice clicks musically. 

On the following day the sea had 
quieted and the lookouts kept a good 
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watch through the “submarine day- 
light’’—that period between darkness 
and full daylight that is the best time 
for subs to strike. By dusk the storm 
had passed and streamers of scud 
trailed by the mast, 

Sparks came up on monkey island 
to chin with me on my watch after 
blackout. He was 50, with prematurely 
white hair and a trick of looking at 
you over the tops of his thick glasses. 
I guessed when [ talked to him that 
he read books about radio operators 
going down with their: ships. Hero 
stuff with plenty of guts and good old- 
fashioned ideals. 

The sea was calm and the fog was 
solid around us when I went off at 
midnight. I stood for a while on the 
boat deck leaning against the gray 
painted stack and feeling the power 
of the blacked-out ship ghosting 
through the fog. Then I crawled in 
the sack and was asleep at once. 

The torpedo hit at 10 minutes to 
seven that morning. 

Ted Goeringer, number two ordi- 
nary was on watch when it came. Ted 
was an ex-commercial pilot, ex-wild- 
catter, and ex-a lot of interesting 
things. Typed 4F, he sailed the ships 
because it was the only way he could 
fight the Fascism he hated. 

Ted and the captain and the first 
mate were on watch. The Chief saw 
the first torpedo race by the bow. 
“Look at the fish,”’ he said. 

Ted Goeringer looked and shouted, 
“Fish, hell—that’s a torpedo!’ He 
dived for the ladder leading aft to the 
radio shack. 

The captain hit the emergency bell 
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with his fist and yelled at Goeringer, 
“Get Sparks!’ 

Ted was going in the door of the 
radio shack when the second torpedo 
hit. The shock knocked him over the 
rail and he hit feet first on the narrow 
catwalk 20 feet below. He hit running. 

I was asleep when it came. The 
signal bell jarred me half awake and I 
silently cursed the fool who thought of 
a drill at that time in the morning. 

Then my knees were jammed pain- 
fully against. the forward bulkhead 
and the world came loose. It felt like 
being in a box car when they bump 
it hard. It sounded like two freight 
trains crashing full speed and head 
on. Only louder. My ears were numb 
for a second. The lights dimmed and 
came back on. There was a hiss of 
escaping steam and the sound of 
breaking glass and furniture slipping 
across the deck. Then silence, while 
the ship shuddered from end to end. 

I reached for my rubber suit. 

The bos’n put his head in the door 
to see if his crew was ali right. I 
asked, “‘Is this it, Bos’n?” 

“This is it, boy. Hit the deck!” 


WHEN I CAME on deck I was sur- 
prised to see it was nearly daylight. 

The sea was a thin light gray, the 
way landsmen think of it and seamen 
know it seldom is. There was a long 
low swell and only a hint of surface 
chop. The air was slightly blue with 
torpedo smoke and smelled of the 
Fourth of July. 

Directly in front of the hatch was 
the bos’n. Casually leaning against 
the bulkhead, his legs crossed and a 
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big grin on his face, he was counting 
his men as they came on deck. 

The bos’n is my friend. If I meet 
him in Hades Ill give: up my place 
under the ventilator to help him stoke 
the boiler. I said he was a good man 
to have around in a jam. What does 
a seaman mean when he says you are 
a good man? He means you will give 
a hand with a sea painter, or take a 
risk, or that you will lean against a 
bulkhead of a dying tanker one cold 
morning off a cape and count your 
men as they come on deck. 

The torpedo hit well forward, and 
the black oil in number one and the 
aviation gas in number two were 
burning fiercely with a hungry red 
flame that reached three times as 
high as the mast. Bits of burning tar 
and oil and pieces of steel from the 
explosion were hissing as they settled 
on the wet deck. Dense black smoke 
rose straight up for hundreds of feet 
in the still morning air, and: live 
steam from the wide open smothering 
valves seeped out around tank tops 
in a thick mist. 

The skipper came down the cat- 
walk with hot oil on his face and 
hands, seeming very thin and small 
beside the hurt to his ship. 

Sparks came aft wearing his thick 
glasses and a pair of blue silk pa- 
jamas with large polka dots. I asked, 
“Did you get off an SOS, Sparks?” 
“Yes.” Then he looked down. “But 
I didn’t wait for an answer.” The 
bos’n grinned at me as Sparks stepped 
between us and went aft. 

I was right. The guy read too 
many books. We both knew how 
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much guts it took to stay up there in 
that blacked-out cubbyhole, already 
on fire around the edges, and send an 
SOS that would bring instant reprisals 
if the sub were in deck gun range. 
And the guy apologized because he 
didn’t wait for an answer! 

Far off to starboard the cape light 
was flashing. 

And somewhere nearby, with 
screws silenced, the Jap submarine 
coasted outward and down to bury 
herself under hundreds of fathoms of 
water and mud to wait for night to 
come so that she could sneak away. 


WHAT DO sEAMEN do while their 
ship is dying and they wait for the 
order to go over the side? They stand 
in groups on deck to see if the sub 
will shell them or slink away. They 
light up cigarettes and talk in whis- 
pers, huddled around the gun. 

The boats were swinging out now. 
“Lower AWay!” A green first tripper 
left and went below for something. 
I followed to bring him back. Below 
decks it was plain the ship was dying. 
She- had a noticeable list and was 
settling fast by the head. I shouted 
and went through the compartments, 
but I couldn’t find the seaman, I 
came on deck alone. The boats were 
gone. Blazing oil almost completely 
surrounded the ship and burned with 
a searing silent flame. 

I lowered myself part way over 
the side on a monkey line and let 
go. I hit the water and came up 
dripping. The sea was cold. 

The rubber suit was defective and 
filled with water on the first wave, 
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holding me back when I tried to 
swim, The narrow path through the 
burning oil was closing fast. 

Then this was it. 

What is it that a seaman thinks 
about when he believes, honestly be- 
lieves, that he will die swimming 
alone? A good man or avery bad one 
might think of religion. But if you 
are a seaman like most, neither good 
nor bad, you won’t. 

You will think of the soft good 
things in life that have given you 
pleasure—the feel of the sun in the 
tropics or the way a porpoise plays 
around the bow, or the soft caressing 
way a woman looks at you. 

And then, because a mind cannot 
conceive of personal death, your 
thoughts will shift into another gear 
and you will be outside yourself, 
watching the man who is you in the 
water. ““My God, is that how a sea- 
man dies? He was a friend of mine.” 

The sun broke over the sea and the 
sunrise slanted down the tall pillar 
of smoke until it lay along the sides 
of the ship making long shadows of 
each separate rivet. I shall remember 
that sunrise for a long time. Someone 
near the flame was calling “Help!” 
The sound stopped and all was still. 





Then there was a cork raft bounc- 
ing along on a wave near me. That 
was all, just a four-by-eight cork raft 
and a pair of canoe paddles. Escape. 

What then does a seaman think 
about when he is offered escape? 
Does he shout the praise of the uni- 
verse? No, he holds to his tiny island 
of safety and gasps for breath and 
thinks, “Hell, but it’s cold. I wish I 
was back on the old rust pot baking 
in the heat of the engine room.” 

There was rescue. A little neutral 
freighter coming down full speed, 
heeling over to the outside of the 
turn like a destroyer as she zig-zagged, 
her colors wide in the sunlight. At 
that moment I thought she was the 
most beautiful ship in the world. 

Then back in port to sign on another 
ship and get a new union book for the 
one you lost. The dispatcher pushes 
a torpedo pin across the counter at 
you and you grin. 

“This is a good ship I’m, sending 
you on,” he says. 

He searches through the books for 
your old number. “I wish you guys 
would write your number down some- 
where. It’s, too hard to find them 
again when you get sunk,” 

“Yeah,” I reply, “it’s a nuisance.” 


Babes in Arms? 


TURDY, YouNG John Byrne of Exeter, England, failed to answer 
S three Home Guard call-up forms and received a final warning 
informing him he was liable to a fine of 450 dollars unless he replied 
immediately. The form was promptly returned to the authorities. In 
the space marked “Age” had been written “Four.” And after “Oc- 
cupation’”’ was the enlightening disclosure, “Playing in a children’s 
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nursery.” John’s mother filled out the papers.—Puiur C. Beaton 


treba netted 


Should the high school curriculum include 
sex education for our children? This article 


provides a new slant to the old question 





Sex Education in High Schools? 


by Gretta PALMER 


* CYHALL WE allow high ‘schools to 
give sex education?” That ques- 
tion is the core of one of those thor- 
oughly unrealistic controversies which 
forum-moderators pull from their brief- 
cases. They resemble those other high- 
ly-debated subjects of the thirties: 
“Can women combine marriage with 
a job?” and “Shall we permit doctors 
to give instruction in birth control?” 
While these questions were being loft- 
ily discussed, twenty-nine per cent of 
all working women did combine mar- 
riage with a job, and eighty-five per 
cent of all married women, by clinic 
records, practiced birth control. 
Today, according to American So- 
cial Hygiene Association experts, just 
about nine-tenths of our high schools 
offer some sort of sex education. The 
questions are: what sort is it and what 
does it accomplish? 
To understand what sort of sex 
education is being offered, it is well to 
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keep in mind the results of last sum- 
mer’s Gallup Poll, which showed that 
16 per cent of the public abhorred the 
idea of such instruction. This 16 per 
cent is fairly voluble; local school 
boards live, it seems, in constant 
terror of its disappreval. 

As a result, there is a speakeasy at- 
mosphere about the whole subject of 
sex instruction. Teachers who feel 
that such teaching is useful—about 
nine-tenths of all the teachers there 
are—smuggle the information into 
courses on home economics, biology 
and physical education, but they never 
report this side of their teaching to 
the authorities. Principals, well aware 
of this bootlegging of physiological 
data, protect their school boards from 
knowing that the instruction is going 
on. The entire dispute over sex hy- 
giene instruction no longer revolves 
around the problem of protecting our 
"teen-age citizens from the stark facts 
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of life. The question is: shall we pre- 
serve the school boards’ innocence? 

Bootleg products are usually in- 
ferior to those which have passed 
some kind of formal inspection, and 
sex education is no exception. The 
American. Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion states that only one school out 
of 10 has a program which is well- 
rounded and complete. About 75 per 
cent of the programs “are not or- 
ganized and would not be considered 
good by the Association,”’ in the words 
of a spokesman for this group. 

The situation is intensified: by the 
fact that the more openly the courses 
are taught, the greater the number of 
protests from parents and religious 
groups. This is almost mathematically 
predictable, according to experts in 
the field: a program which uses the 
words “‘social hygiene” will bring in 
more complaints than one which is 
innocuously labeled “‘mammalian bi- 
ology.” A course in which the word 
“sex”? is used is sure to send the pro- 
tests skyrocketing. 


Now, THE PROTESTS undoubtedly 
come from parents who are interested 
in shielding their own children from 
the “‘facts of life.” It is easy to imagine 
the situation of a dear, sheltered lady 
who finds that her pretty daughter 
of 15 has been given statistics on 
gonorrhea incidence—and this by the 
school m’am who was employed to 
teach little Evangeline the more re- 
spectable French verbs and the rous- 
ing facts of American history. Such 
a lady is very apt, in her first indig- 
nation, to pen a scalding denuncia- 
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tion direct to the school authorities. 

If, however, the mother of Evan- 
geline would stop to think, it would 
occur to her that it is pleasanter for a 
well-brought-up young girl to live in 
a society where nobody gets gonorrhea. 
And some of Evangeline’s classmates 
may not find the discussion of vene- 
real diseases quite as academic as 
she does. New York City’s health 
commissioner announced this spring 
that 22 per cent more girls between 
15 and 19 had contracted syphilis 
than in the previous year, 30 per cent 
more gonorrhea. Mrs. Franklin Roose- 
velt has lamented the sharp increase 
of illegitimate births to girls from 13 
to 15 years. Sex offenses of ’teen-age 
culprits in some parts of the country 
are up 62 per cent since the war! 

It would be unrealistic to assume 
that sex education, alone, will coun- 
teract all the influences making for 
loose behavior in wartime. The most 
adequate instruction will not neces- 
sarily keep Evangeline’s classmates 
chaste. But wouldn’t it be better, 
even from the point of view of shield- 
ing Evangeline, if they were able to 
misbehave without contracting ve- 
nereal diseases or bearing illegitimate 
babies? For news of these things get 
around. It may not be reassuring to 
a parent to consider that her daughter 
rubs shoulders with other children 
who figure in the statistics of illegit- 
imate births: it is surely even less 
reassuring to have her share a wash- 
room with girls suffering from disease. 

But, you may ask, do sex education 
courses actually prevent such mis- 
fortunes? The evidence is that they 
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do. The state of Wisconsin has been a 
pioneer in offering sex instruction to 
its high school students: some schools 
have had courses, openly taught, since 
1918, and today 90 per cent of the 
upper schools in the state offer such 
instruction. Is it accidental that, when 
the draft came along, the syphilis rate 
among men from Wisconsin was only 
6.3 per thousand—when in some other 
states it rose to 170.1 per thousand? 
Wisconsin has served as a useful 
laboratory for other states: a two-year 
survey held there, of 33. hundred 
high school girls who had attended 
sex education courses, brought out 
the fact that more than half of them 
would take up a question of sex 
ethics with their teacher rather than 
with their mother or their clergyman 
—the teachers have won their con- 
fidence. The survey also showed that 
96 per cent of the girls would tell 
their own children the facts of life at 
an early age; that 93 per cent under- 
stood the need of going quickly to a 
doctor if venereal disease was sus- 
pected, that 94.7 per cent knew that 
sex contact was by far the commonest 
way of contracting such a disease. 


THERE 's AN attempt, in all of the 
well-thought-of classes, to engender 
some idealism about marriage and 
love, as well as to impart the strictly 
physiological data. Such matters as 
“petting” and *teen-age marriages are 
usually discussed, and some of the 
schools are bravely tackling even the 
most controversial and indelicate top- 
ics today. Pioneers in this movement 
have been'the schools in Binghampton, 
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New York; Bronxville, New York and 
San Diego, California. 

The actual, physiological process 
of reproduction is no longer left at 
the bird-and-bee-level; instructive 
moving pictures, which show the sperm 
contacting the egg on microscopic 
slides, are available for high school 
classes. The adolescent who has sat 
through such a moving picture has a 
good chance of understanding repro- 
duction a good deal more exactly 
than his own father does. The phil- 
osophy of today’s teaching sees no 
necessity for unanswered questions. 

And the questions which the stu- 
dents think up are often very pene- 
trating: they range from such things 
as: “Are there prostitutes outside of 
the movies?”’ to ““How great a strain 
is it on a woman to have quintuplets?” 
These are the things which puzzle 
youngsters—sometimes for years—and 
which many of them are too abashed 
to ask their parents. Because the high 
school teacher is able to deal with the 
matter in a brisk, impersonal world of 
blackboard and charts, much of the 
mystery of the subject is dissipated. 

And there is a mystery if the job 
is left in the hands of parents, who are 
themselves embarrassed about the en- 
tire area of sex. In Pittsburgh, a few 
years ago, questionnaires were sent to 
parents, asking them how they would 
greet the prospect of having the high 
school relieve them of their sex edu- 
cational job. Ninety-seven per cent 
sent letters of approval; only 2}4 per 
cent replied that they felt they were 
taking care of the matter satisfactorily 
in the home. The 16 per cent of the 
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public who were disclosed by the 
Gallup Poll to disapprove evidently 
do not live in Pittsburgh. 

But such courses are reaching only 
one teen-age child out of 10: the 
others must fumble along with what- 
ever scattered information the teach- 
er thinks she can safely impart, with- 
out bringing in a flood of protests 
from the school board members. 

In a period of chaotic change like 
the present, boys and girls mature 
early. The child whose parents are 
both away at work in a factory— 
and there are many such children— 
is pretty much on his own. He is 
exposed, at 12 or 13, to responsi- 
bilities which he might never have 
faced until his 20’s if he were living 
in times of peace. An education con- 
trived to prepare him for the kind 
of life he lives in 1943 is obviously 
the best kind of education he can get. 

Perhaps the thoroughgoing sex ed- 
ucation courses give some of the chil- 
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dren a degree of sophistication which 
their parents regret. Perhaps they in- 
clude information which many of the 
youngsters will never require. 

But the nicely brought-up will very 
likely be the future tax-payers; their 
money will provide medical care for 
those whose ignorance leads them 
into trouble. On the grossest grounds 
of self-interest, it is to their benefit to 
take whatever steps may be required 
to keep the venereal disease rates low. 

Are they too young to be concerned 
—these high school girls and boys of 
1943? In the words of one social 
worker, “Boys and girls old enough 
to contract venereal diseases are old 
enough to know the precautions which 
might have saved them.” 

Venereal disease is no longer an 
affliction only of men and women old 
enough to vote; in view of this fact, 
the public demand for adequate sex 
instruction is growing louder. Some 
day even the school boards will hear it! 


A cieric on the Isle of Man angled for a supplementary petrol 
ration by gently suggesting on his application form, ““Remember the 
Commandment, ‘Go ye unto all the world and preach the Gospel.’ ” 

The official refusal had written across it in a scholarly hand, “And 


I saddled me an ass.”’ 


—FROM South African Advertising @ Selling 





BENJAMIN FRANKLIN WAS ambassador to France during the time 
that the first trial balloon flight took place over the city of Paris. As 
he stood watching the great gas-filled bag drift out of sight, another 
onlooker turned to him and asked skeptically: 
**What good in the world could a balloon ever be?’ 
Unperturbed, Franklin answered with his eyes still on the sky: 
*‘What good is a new-born baby?” 
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Coronets: To Malta Story, by How- 
ard M. Coffin, the tale of the two 
hundred airmen who guarded Malta 
from four thousand bombings, and of 
the six who were left. A stirring and 
terrifying saga ... To Katina Paxinou, 
who single-handed almost saved For 
Whom the Bell Toll: from being a hoss 
opera in a little Spanish town .. . 
To Trio by Dorothy Baker, the big- 
gest little novel of the season . . . To 
Raymond Chandler, for my money 
the best blood-and-sex mystery writer 
to come up since Dashiell Hammett 
.. . To Orson Welles for his late la- 
mented Wonder Show. A quick flop 
that happened to be magnificent. 


Thorns: To H. V. Kaltenborn’s 
spontaneous syntax. Each sentence 
rises as precariously, collapses as com- 
pletely, as a house of cards .. . To 
Benjamin De Casseres, another one of 
the Hearst columnists who thinks he’s 
Brisbane’s ghost. 


Strictly Personal: Harry James’ 
mother, a circus performer, swung on 
a trapeze until one month before 
Harry was born . . . The Nizam of 
Hyderabad has 50 pleasure cars... 
Barney Ross’ secret ambition is to 
become a song writer . . . The mother 
of Ohio’s John William Bricker was a 
member of the W.C.T.U. His father, 
a country grocer, sold liquor by the 
gallon , . . President Roosevelt’s pet 
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name for Lieutenant General Jacob 
L. Devers, Commander of All Forces 
in the European theatre, is “‘Jakie.” 


File and Forget: Tip to the ladies: 
If you wear too much perfume, your 
wrist watch will stop ... In St. Joseph, 
Missouri, there exists a Society to 
Discourage Use of the Name Smith 
for Purposes of Hypothetical Illustra- 
tion. Its motto: “When you think of 
Smith, say John Doe” . . . A Chicago 
lawyer asked a witness a question 
containing five thousand words. The 
witness answered in one: “No.” 


All Frents: The Liberty ship is no 
invention of modern engineering gen- 
ius. Its great feature, the recipro- 
cating steam engine, has been in use 
for 50 years . . . There are eight 
thousand newspapers in the Soviet 
Union . .. The Manhattan Children’s 
Court had 121 child drunkard cases 
(ages five to 14) in one year... In 
California there is only one animal 
besides the human one which is given 
a ration book: the bee . . . In Spain, 
Goering is pronounced “Herring.” 


Quote-Unquote: CHARLES MORROW 
wison: ““There are somewhere around 
120 million people in Latin America 
. it is a good bet that at least 50 
million of them are sick.” 
WALLIs winpsor: “Like everybody 
else, we live from hand to mouth.” 
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Trooper’s Trouper 


by Siwney CARROLL 


OE E. BROWN carries no military 
J medals. But there are several hun- 
dred thousand fighting men who 
would gladly pin their own decora- 
tions on his chest. They would be 
medals for gallantry in action—for 
Brown was the first actor to entertain 
our men in Alaska and also the first 
to invade the South Pacific. 

To the frost-bitten foxholes of the 
Aleutians, to the hell-hot islands of 
the Pacific—he was the first to bring 
a whiff of home. Others have followed 
the long roads to New Guinea and 
Guadalcanal. But Brown was first. 

Any Hollywood actor who wants to 
entertain,men in the military camps 
of this country has merely to men- 
tion it. Then the Hollywood Victory 
Committee will see to it that he does 
so. The Victory Committee will take 
care of his train fare—his time—and 
his itinerary. 

But if an actor wants to do his bit 
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They hung from trees and sat on nail kegs 
as Joe E. Brown gave it to them loud and 
long—those tired boys on our fighting fronts 


in the ramparts commonly known as 
our far-flung battlefronts, he has to go 
through nine kinds of hell and very 
high water. The logistics men can 
place 160 pounds of quinine in a 
plane and know that every ounce will 
help win the war. But when they send 
160 pounds of actor they are gambling 
with intangibles — with something 
called morale. When they pit come- 
dian against quinine, and they pick 
quinine—who can blame them? 

Any actor who wants to do his stuff 
on our battlefronts has to fight for his 
passage and prove his mettle. He will 
go into battlefields where death is in- 
discriminate. He has to have a damn 
good reason for going, or the War 
Department will have none of him. 

When Brown went to Alaska he 
went because a soldier asked him to. 
That made it important. When he 
went to the Pacific he had a more 
personal reason. The incentive was 
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even stronger. Each time he left some 
lucrative contracts dangling in the 
air—a mother, a wife and children 
behind him. Only because he felt 
that what he wanted to do was the 
biggest thing that he—as an actor— 
could possibly do. 

The Alaskan trip took place in 
February and April, 1942. It took 
place soon after Brown received a 
letter from a boy who had been a 
football player at UCLA. The soldier, 
now a captain stationed in some freez- 
ing outpost of the Aleutians, wrote 
that the morale of his men was low. 
What they needed more than any- 
thing else was a familiar face. A 
familiar voice from home. 

Brown immediately put in a re- 
quest to the War Department for 
permission to entertain in the Al- 
aska camps. Permission was slow in 
coming because the request was so 
unusual. Brown bought a seat on a 
passenger plane to Prince George, 
British Columbia. When he arrived, 
word came through from the War De- 
partment. He could go to Alaska. 

There is a trophy room in Brown’s 
home in Hollywood. One shelf of it is 
loaded with souvenirs he brought 
back from Alaska. But side by. side 
with these are gifts made for him by 
soldiers. Some of the men made small 
carvings out of seal tusks and some 
drew pictures. Some wrote poems. 

The men on the icy slopes of our 
Alaskan bastions popped their heads 
out of their tents and saw one of the 
most familiar faces in the world come 
riding down the road. They blinked 
and came running. And when they 
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were sure it was Joe E. Brown, come 
thousands of miles to put on a show 
for them—they just kept on blinking, 
or they shouted, Or they cried. 

For 30 days Brownrode over the 
slippery roads of the tiny islands— 
or flew from island to island for a total 
of 9600 miles. He played in mess halls 
—in tents—in hangars. He played in 
gales—in snowstorms—in hail and 
rain. And almost always in the biting 
cold. He told jokes. He did acrobatics. 
He kidded them. They fell over him. 

Brown came home from the Alaskan 
trip loaded with mementoes, memo- 
ries and phone numbers. “Call my 
mom,” some of the men had asked 
him. Or “Call my girl. Tell her you 
saw me.’ When Brown got back to 
his home in Hollywood he called 
them all. He called them as far 
away as Alabama. 


TuHat was in April, 1942. 

That was the first of the global 
entertainment tours of Joe E. Brown. 
He did not start on the South Pacific 
tour until nine months later. That 
time he had a different reason. 

In October, 1942, Captain Don 
Brown, squadron leader of the United 
States Air Force, piloting a bomber 
in a routine flight over California, 
crashed and was killed. 

Two months later his father, Joe 
E. Brown, the homely guy with the 
big mouth, was on his way to the 
battlefronts of the Pacific. He had 
figured things out his own way. He 
could not build statues to his son. He 
could not immortalize him in bronze. 
But in his own way he could give the 
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boy a different kind of memorial. 
He could bring laughter to the living 
soldier sons of other men. Ringing 
laughter in the lonely places of the 
Pacific would be a kind of memorial. 
That was the way Brown figured it. 

His unrelenting purpose was to play 
“in every place where an American 
uniform is worn.” 

Incredible as it seems, he accom- 
plished his purpose. He played in 
every military post of the South Pa- 
cific. From the end of January, 1943 
—through the end of April—he moved 
from post to post of the Pacific war 
map. He played out of doors, mostly, 
in the jungle. Dressed in shorts and 
G.I. shoes he would stand in the 
middle of a sea of faces and give it 
to them—loud and long. He gave it 
to them for an hour—two hours— 
three hours. They sat on the ground— 
on nail kegs. They used the trucks for 
balconies or they hung from trees. 

Brown rode over endless miles of 
corduroy roads (built by natives of 
thin branches and covered with dirt) 
in jeeps that bounced like rubber. 

Occasionally he flew from one post 
to another when the plane space was 
available. The biggest show he ever 
gave was for 11 thousand men in 
a natural jungle amphitheatre. The 
smallest was in a base hospital. He 
gave it for two wounded men. And 
he gave them the same show he gave 
for the 11 thousand. He gave three, 
four, five shows a day. 

He was obsessed with the idea of 
visiting every post—large or small. 
There was a day when a colonel ac- 
companied him while he gave four 
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shows in four widely separated places. 
As they bounced home that night 
over the corduroy, the colonel said, 
“We've reached every man in the 
aréa—except for four men on patrol 
over one of those hills.”” Brown said, 
““Let’s find ’em.” One of the hills in 
that hot country now is known as 
“Joe E. Brown Hill.” 

The natives too sat in on Brown’s 
shows. What’s more, one Fiji chief- 
tain gave a special ceremony for the 
comic and made him a member of 
the tribe. All the way through the 
ceremony, the chief kept repeating 
the same mumbo-jumbo sentence over 
and over again. “‘I found out later,” 
says Brown, “that what he was re- 
peating was ‘Hitler will get it in the 
neck .. . Hitler will get it . . . will get 
it in the neck... .’” 


BROWN PLAYED in 31 ports of call. 
He gave a total of 277 shows over a 
period of approximately three months. 
He lost 15 pounds. 

When he came back he spent weeks 
calling phone numbers in all parts 
of the country to relay a glad word 
to a mother, a sweetheart. 

And always he receives thousands 
of letters. Some of them come from 
the South Pacific and some still come 
from Alaska. Some come from hos- 
pitals. Some come from mothers who 
write: “Jack told us how much your 
visit to Guadalcanal meant to him 
and all the boys. I want to thank you 
from the bottom of my heart .. .” 

And there are the letters which say: 
“Our son has been reported missing 
in action since February 22nd. We 
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know you were in his area at about 
that time and we would like to know 
if you by any chance happened to 
meet him, for we are trying to trace 
every one of his movements right up 
to the moment he was last seen. We 
want to know about every moment.” 

Brown wants to go again—soon. 
Meanwhile he bides his time by doing 
all he can to supply certain tangible 
things to the men on the far-flung 
battlefronts. Things like athletic equip- 


ment—cigarettes. He runs baseball 
games and benefits and puts the pro- 
ceeds into those tangibles. 

And he wants to go again. He does 
not intend to end his experiments in 
morale now that he has had a taste of 
Alaska and the islands of the Pacific. 
That isn’t the idea. The idea is that 
while this thing lasts—while there are 
men in American uniform in the far- 
flung battlefields of this war—Captain 
Don Brown carries on. 





— Prophets Unheeded- - = 


Ir 1s ALMOsT unbelievable that in a civilized Europe a nation could 
ever exist, ruled not by.statesmen but by vicious criminals. But Ger- 
many is just this type of nation. Should it ever be victorious in its 
imperialistic aims, it would dictate to other countries whether they 
should be permitted to live in peace or suffer wars. It is truly pathetic 
that criminals should rule a people to whom the world once has sent 
its children in their quest for scientific knowledge.—1794, Grorc 
CurisTIAN LICHTENBERG, German professor and writer 


I nave often felt a bitter pain at the thought of the Germans. 
They are so decent as individuals, so wretched as a mass.—1813, 
Jouann WoLFcanc Von GOETHE, German poet 


THE GERMAN people can never learn the meaning of freedom without 
strong influences from outside their borders. For it is a sad fact that 
in Germany the strong are without any intellect and the intellectuals 
are without any strength... . : 
ey ilcaieeetnteanantntpapemtacimeand 


THE GERMANS HAVE always cherished extravagant dreams for their 
nation and for themselves. They will plunge into the deepest abyss 
of error and arrogance in the hope of attaining them. Therefore, 
periodically, the whole nation may change its spiritual and political 
faith and the ghosts of an unhappy past will stalk in the land like 
spirits of the dead. All nations at one time or the other may believe 
themselves unique and supreme. But eventually their boys grow up 
and become men, whereas the Germans cling forever petulantly to 
their violent toys of war.—1838, Franz GRILLPARZER, Austrian poet 

, —ALBERT A. BRANDT 
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No truce in the great war between the Sexes will result 


from this witty brief on America’s financial matriarchy, 





Midas Is a Lady 


by Sytvia F. Porter 


_ THE MEN AND WOMEN of America 
squared off and went to war this 
afternoon, the women could win hands 
down. In fact, all we’d need for 
weapons would be paper, pens, stamps 
and telephones. In further fact, if we 
were united against our male foe, not 
only could we dictate whatever peace 
settlement we wanted, but whatever 
we wished done to make this the best 
of all worlds. 

We could take over the private 
wealth of our nation just by lifting 
our deceptively delicate fingers. We 
already control 70 per cent of it, a 
sufficient percentage to convince any 
he-Titan of our superiority. 

We could call a buying strike. 
Women dominate 80 to 85 per cent of 
our country’s buying power right now, 
so any strike we pulled would make 
the work of the most militant labor 
leaders look like an amateurs’ show. 

We could withdraw the bulk of 
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which proves that wealth today is a female weapon 


savings in our savings banks and 
paralyze the financial structure. More 
than 65 per cent of America’s savings 
accounts are in women’s names. 

We could move into our giant in- 
dustrial, railroad and utility corpora- 
tions and tell the managers and em- 
ployes what to do and for whom to 
produce—or else. We own close to 
half of all the stocks of corporations 
in the United States and hold more 
than 50 per cent of the outstanding 
shares of such crucial ones as Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph. 

We could capture Uncle Sam’s 
real estate market. Over 40 per cent 
of the titles to the nation’s millions of 
homes are in our names. 

And..we could do whatever we 
wished with the billions of dollars 
given to us by the insurance com- 
panies. We’re the beneficiaries of 80 
per cent of the country’s outstanding 
life insurance policies, and insurance 
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executives actually place more than 
one billion dollars in cold cash in our 
outstretched hands every year. 

In many more ways than one, you 
can see, the hand that rocks the 
cradle rules the world. 

Terrifying? —To many a man, no 
doubt it is. If we really did go berserk, 
we could make you wear purple ties 
with pink polka dots if we decided on 
that unique form of torture. We buy 
63 per cent of the men’s ties in the 
United States. 

We could make you subsist on 
thin toast and lettuce salad if we 
wanted to starve you into subser- 
vience. We buy 80 per cent of the 
nation’s consumer goods. 


THEY Go oN and on into statistical 
infinity, these astounding figures gath- 
ered to prove the financial supremacy 
of American women. There are just 
as many women as men millionaires 
in this land and, judging from the an- 
tics of the Doris Dukes and Barbara 
Huttons, just as many spectacular 
spenders. There are almost as many 
women speculators as men, and some 
brokerage firms disclose that most 
of their accounts are in the names of 
women. On the average, women make 
up 35 to 40 per cent of brokers’ 
customer lists. Most of us think of the 
typical capitalist as a middle-aged 
man with a paunch decorated by a 
heavy gold chain and a scowling 
brow topped by a silk hat. But we’re 
wrong. The American capitalist is a 
she who wears the gold chain on her 
wrist and the silk in her petticoat. 
What’s more, every percentage 
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quoted may be swelled by a digit or 
two as a result of woman’s advance 
during this war. Where 10,750,000 
women were working in 1930, 16 
million women are working now— 
and 20 million may be wage earners 
by the end of this year. At the out- 
break of war in 1939, women con- 
stituted one-quarter of the total labor 
force in the United States. Before 
peace comes, they'll probably repre- 
sent one-third. And as each addi- 
tional. thousand has gone to work, 
woman’s financial dominance has 
grown more sure, for the new working 
women are opening new savings ac- 
counts, taking out new life insurance 
policies in their own names, learning 
new things about the management of 
money and the conservation of capital. 

At a recent dinner party, I brought 
up the subject of woman’s financial 
position. There were 12 of us, four 
married couples, two single girls and 
two bachelors. Two of the three homes 
owned by members of our group, we 
found, were in the names of the 
wives; three of the married couples 
had joint bank accounts and the 
bachelor girls had both checking and 
savings accounts; four out of the six 
women present had stocks registered 
in their names; all owned War Bonds 
and all were beneficiaries of life in- 
surance policies. When we got around 
to adding it up, we reached the 
startling conclusion that the women 
at that table, as capitalists, actually 
had the men beat two to one! 

Back in the early ’30’s, a nationally- 
known financial firm predicted that 
by 2025 a.p., all the wealth of America 
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would be in feminine hands. We’re 
approaching “‘a financial matriarchy,” 
wrote the investigators in a panic- 
studded memorandum. Promptly, the 
firm’s managers established special 
departments in branches throughout 
the country to cater to the length- 
ening list of wealthy female clients. 
I’ve seen, as you have, the “‘female 
towns” springing up around war fac- 
tories all over the nation today. And 
I’ve watched, as you have watched, 
women developing habits of inde- 
pendence during this past year that 
surely cannot be eradicated over- 
night. John Steinbeck saw it in Eng- 
land too this summer, and cabled 
home “It is difficult to see how the 
housewives will be able to go back 
to dusting furniture under querulous 
mistresses, how the farm girls will be 
able to go back to the tiny farms of 
Scotland and the Midlands. This is 
the great exciting time of their lives.” 
Steinbéck might have been describ- 
ing women at war the world over. 
For years, woman has been march- 
ing up the financial ladder—not push- 





At least one of Wall Street’s wizards is not 
a man—there is a pretty, vivacious young 
woman who has for several years written 
a column on financial and allied subjects 
in the New York Post, under the imposing 
(and concealing) initials, S. F. Porter. 
The “S” stands for Sylvia—and Sylvia 
has upset more than one applecart of 
tradition by her astute interpretations of 
financial and economic trends. The only 
woman editor of a column on these here- 
tofore masculine topics, Miss Porter is 
a nationally-known authority on United 
States government finance. She began her 
career after graduation (magna cum 
laude) from Hunter College. 
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ing ahead but just walking ahead 
with a steady step. She hasn’t had to 
fight. To put it succinctly, she’s se- 
curing control by inheriting it. Men 
leave the majority of their funds to 
women. Women, in turn, leave two- 
thirds of their wealth to their sisters 
and daughters. And since woman’s 
life span is about six years longer than 
man’s, we’ve no justification for be- 
lieving the trend will be reversed. 

Many centuries ago, a Greek wrote 
a play about a battle between men 
and women. Only woman’s weapon 
in that struggle was just sex—and it 
all turned out in delightfully normal, 
friendly fashion. However, a modern 
“Greeks Had A Word For It” might 
have a different ending—for this time 
the female warriors would have the 
cash and the charms, No male could 
hold out against that combination! 

It sounds sensational, all right. But 
relax, men. Women own the world on 
paper—but only on paper. 

I didn’t tell you the full story of 
that dinner party—given, incident-| 
ally, by a young lawyer and his wife, 
who hasn’t worked since her marriage 
and acquisition of three children. 
When the subject of woman’s control 
of money came up, I turned to our 
hostess and asked if she owned any 
securities. ‘‘No,’’ she answered 
promptly and then listened with 
amazement as her husband added 
“Yes, she does. I’ve put quite a few of 
our stocks in her name.’’ Protection 
against possible lawsuits, he explained. 
Another guest described the way he 
and his wife divided their assets for 
tax purposes. “‘Just a technicality,” 
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said he, while his wife remarked “One 
of these days I’ll really find out what 
I own and he'll be sorry!” 

We were a typical group of wom- 
en, each of us a digit in the statistics, 
each of us a name on some carefully- 
worked-out list of financially prosper- 
ous females. Yet few of us really con- 
trolled the funds or property in our 
names. “‘My wife is a proxy blonde,” 
said Allan, affectionately patting 
Gladys’ hand—and that description 
capsulizes the tale. 

Peer beneath those tremendous pere 
centages and you'll find their appar- 
ent meaning disappearing even as 
you read. Over on the New York 
Stock Exchange, for instance, 88 wom- 
en are partners of Stock Exchange 
firms. Yet no woman ever has traded 
on the floor of the biggest financial 
mart in the world as an active partner. 
Not that there’s a rule against women 
trading on the Exchange floor. ““We 
never thought that necessary,” one 
official told me. “The subject just 
hasn’t come up.” 


ConsiDER, TOO, the women with the 
big fortunes. A study of the activities 
of these capitalists in petticoats re- 
veals definite lack of originality and 
sparkle—two essential ingredients for 
progress. For the most part, the rec- 
ords show, the women are following 
blindly in the paths of the men from 
whom they inherited their millions. 
And they’re actually indicating back- 
wardness in philanthropy. A survey 
of bequests made by men and women 
in pre-war days disclosed the men 
gave seven times as much to schools 
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and colleges as the women, 145 mil- 
lion dollars against 21 millions in a 
five-year period. Women concentrated 
on churches; men, on reform. Women 
supported local health agencies; men 
reached out into new fields of educa- 
tion and the arts. The conservatism 
and traditionalism of women stands 
out here with dramatic clarity. Ob- 
viously, women are still dominated 
by the atmosphere of the home and 
haven’t gone out and searched the 
world as the makers of the fortunes 
did before them. And equally ob- 
viously, women are depending on the 
advice of men for the management of 
money—on lawyers and investment 
counselors and trust company officials. 
The created wealth is in the hands of 
men and they’re struggling to build 
castles on earth. The inherited wealth 
is ours—and we’re letting it lie. Hav- 
ing done little to earn the millions, 
we've less feeling for money’s power. 
We're capitalists, not financiers—a 
prime distinction. 

Why, we haven’t even bothered to 
fight the obsolete laws on the statute 
books of most states! For instance, in 
Texas a woman managing a business 
cannot get goods on credit unless she 
gets a court decree making her a free 
trader. In Arkansas and Texas a hus- 
band is required to sue with and for 
his wife in court. 

We like to play up the outstanding 
minority because they make a good 
story, but as a woman financial edi- 
tor, working day after day with the 
people who are the leaders in finance, 
business. and industry, I know but a 
handful of women in important Wall 
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Street jobs. We’ve no female J. P. 
Morgans or Winthrop Aldriches.May- 
be women don’t care or maybe they 
sidestep finance and economics be- 
cause they’re afraid of the subjects or 
maybe they fear this knowledge will 
make them non-feminine. Whatever 
the reasons, fact remains we’re not in 
there swinging. 

And as for the millions now holding 
down jobs in commerce and industry, 
we've not yet proved our ability or 
willingness to stick. In 1930; the per- 
centage of women at work was almost 
the same as at two earlier census 
dates, despite the expansion of the 
United States duting our decade of 
prosperity. So far, women seem to go 
to work only when some factor—de- 





pression or war—compels them to 
take over their share. After this war, 
we may demand the right to continue 
as independent wage earners but un- 
less we move into the executive as 
well as the clerical jobs, we'll not 
vitally disturb man’s superiority. 

Yes, we have the bank accounts in 
our names. But what’s in a name? 
We have property. But what’s owner- 
ship without control? We have stocks 
and bonds. But what matter if we’re 
but “fronts” and “dummies”? 

Until we educate ourselves to our 
position, until we show ‘we want to 
be capitalists in more than “name 
only,” America’s financial matriarchy, 
with its potential power, exists just in 
the libraries of the statisticians. 


Music in Pantomime 


HE MUSICIANS you see on the screen go through all the motions 
but never make a sound. They’re the side-line men who, para- 


doxically, can’t play while playing. 


For the music you hear and the picture you see are not made simul- 
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taneously. Fhe sound is recorded first.by highly-skilled and extremely 
well-paid musicians who seldom have the time—or inclination—to 
appear in the picture. When the production reaches the shooting 
stage, the side-line men are cast. While they study their parts, the 
recordings previously made are played back through loud speakers. 
Then the cameras turn, the players take up their instruments, the 
recording is repeated and action begins. 

The drummer sweats, but doesn’t quite hit the drum; nimble 
fingers creep along a silenced keyboard. Bows sweep gracefully across 
the strings—but lack rosin; the saxophone sobs—to itself; the flute 
is mute. For side-line men can’t play aloud and still hear the play- 
back. And sound and action must synchronize. If the lines are to be 
spoken over the music, even the play-back stops; but the silent 
music goes on, the tempo rigidly held. 

Ask a side-line man who was.in the picture. Will he answer “Judy 
Garland and Mickey Rooney’? He will not! He'll say, “Oh, Joe 
Williams on sax, and Les Moe on trumpet, and Mickey Whelan . . .!” 
It’s a serious business—side-line. —Cuarzes E. CockeriLt 
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toss flowers to the ladies, flaunt his 
manicure and wrestle with their favorites 


Mezicans come in droves to see “‘Gardenia” 






Grunts, Gowns and Gardenias 


by Dorotuy ADELSON 


TU WAS particularly hot and dusty in 
Laredo that day. Sitting on a 
bench were two unshaven tramps 
who found my discomfiture amusing. 

**Stationmaster’s out to lunch, 
ma’am,” said one of them mildly. 
“We're waiting for him too.” The 
soft Texas drawl disarmed me. I sat 
down on the bench opposite. 

“‘We’ve had quite a time too, lady,” 
continued the first man, whose face 
was rather refined, ‘‘Haven’t slept 
right for days trying to get our papers 
signed so we can work in Mexico.” 

“‘What sort of work is it you do?” 
I asked politely. 

The other man spoke. “I wrestle, 
ma’am.” I had never met a wrestler 
before. His polo shirt left bare a neck 
like a granite column and skimpily 
covered a pair of massive shoulders. 

“And ‘I’m his helper,” said the 
first man. ““His name’s Gardenia Davis. 
Haven’t you ever heard of him?” 
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I tried to indicate that my not know- 
ing anything in the world of sport 
was not a criterion. 

“What sort of work do you do, 
ma’am?” 

“TI work with books,” I said. 

- “So do I,” said Gardenia Davis. 
“Different things from what you do, 
ma’am. I write cowboy stories. But 
Tweedles here, he eats it up.” 

Tweedles colored. ““That’s a cute 
hat you have on, ma’am,” he said. 

“I’m glad you like it,” I said. “It’s 
a copy of Molyneux.” 

“You have good: taste, ma’am,” 
said Gardenia. “I design ladies’ hats, 
too. Designed one last Christmas that 
sold for 110 dollars.”’ 

The changes were being rung too 
fast for me. I got up. 

“Goodbye, Tweedles. Goodbye, 
Gardenia,” I felt like a character in 
Alice in Wonderland, 

My first days in Mexico City put 
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Laredo out of my mind until I saw 
—plastered on a telegraph pole—a 
life-size picture of a wavy-haired hero 
in trunks. Underneath was a large 
caption: DANDY “GARDENIA”’ DAVIS. 
A sporting newspaper gave me the 
details: “‘The exotic, aristocratic 
American wrestler, Dandy Gardenia 
Davis, will face none other than Tar- 
zan Lopez, the pearl of our wrestlers.” 


IN THE WEEKS that followed it be- 
came clear that Dandy “‘Gardenia” 
Davis was the biggest drawing-card 
that Mexico’s Lucha Libre had ever 
had. (Lucha Libre means wrestling 
with no holds barred.) Gardenia was 
the man the Mexicans loved to hate. 
The sheath of several dozen gardenias 
that he smelled romantically before 
beginning to fight and then tossed 
out to the ladies. The “London valet” 
—complete with frock coat, knee 
pants, and flowered vest. All this had 
the Mexican audiences frothing with 
fury. They came in droves to see 
him taken on and if possible taken 
down by their native sons. 

The sporting press encouraged them 
by proclaiming the outrage of the 
valet’s salary of 50 pesos a day. And 
they published photographs of Gar- 
denia having his hair waved and his 
nails manicured. By the fifth match 
of the season the management had to 
threaten to cancel the bout if the 
audience did not behave. 

This demonstration was the climax 
of a series of incidents. To begin 
with, the victory that Tarzan Lopez 
obtained over Gardenia was unsatis- 
factory. The referee had been knocked 
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out of the ring with two broken ribs. 
During his absence Gardenia pinned 
Tarzan to the mat, counted “three” 
by himself, and stood up as if to say 
(to quote the press): “Look at me, 
Dandy Davis. See what I do to your 
idols.” While he was thus posing, 
Tarzan came up from behind with a 
clutch that spelled victory for him. 

Although the newspapers made a 
show of delight, there was a feeling 
among Mexican fans that the result 
had not been decisive. Gardenia— 
on the other hand—claimed treach- 
ery and threatened to pack up and 
go back to the United States. In the 
meantime, the “serious, bald-headed 
valet” announced that his lord and 
master could not function to best ad- 
vantage with a dirty mat. And, in ad- 
dition, he made a request for a “‘clean- 
er-smelling referee.”’ 

While the fans hissed, the manage- 
ment promised a brand-new mat and 
a fresh referee. Then Gardenia took 
on another native son, Black Guz- 
maén, and trounced him badly. To 
add to the insult, Black submitted to 
being disinfected with Tweedles’ flit- 
gun before the match began. 

This was too much. The crowd 
yammered for blood. A new antago- 
nist was put up, Charro Aguao, known 
as a tough customer. When the Char- 
ro put out his hand and rumpled the 
bronze marcel, the audience howled 
with joy. But the joy was short-lived. 
Gardenia won. 

The press became grim. Mexican 
hopes centered on a stalwart named 
Jesus Anaya. For the fourth time 
there was a sell-out in the Arena 
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Mexico, with thousands being turned 
away. The aristocrat and his valet 
entered the ring.. The victor of the 
previous match, named Jack O’Brien, 
was standing in the center receiving 
the applause of the crowd. Tweedles 
signaled to him to leave, but he paid 
no attention. When O’Brien remained 
indifferent, he stepped up and socked 
him on the jaw. For a few seconds—, 
until the police interfered—it was 
Tweedles and Gardenia versus every- 
body. This’ time Gardenia lost the 
match. But: the crowd had a new 
hate—Tweedles. 

A few days later a rough-and- 
tumble between Tweedles and 
O’Brien in the. office of the Lucha 
Libre took place. The valet said that 
he would be delighted to have it out 
in public. Soon after the manage- 
ment announced a doubles match— 
Gardenia and the valet on one side, 
and O’Brien and Tarzan on the other. 

Gardenia stated that he and his 
valet were the best pair in the world. 
This. was the night it rained black 
fruit upon Gardenia and his valet 
Tweedles. Police—stationed in the 
gallery—frisked everyone for hidden 





Just when Dorothy Adelson was ready to 
hop a boat for Paris in 1939, she heard 
the world-shattering news that war had 
broken out in Europe. An about-face in 
her plans took her instead to the Latin- 
American countries, with the result that 
she spent most of one winter in Mexico. It 
was at the Arena Mexico in Mexico City 
that she was introduced to Gardenia 
Davis—and this colorful article about a 
colorful character is the outcome of that 
meeting. Now Dorothy is free-lancing for 
the Coordinator of Inter-American affairs. 
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weapons. More people than ever 
were turned away. 

In January, 1943, a new wrestling 
arena—the Coliseo—was opened to 
accommodate the new enthusiasts of 
the sport. It seated 10 thousand. The 
Arena Mexico had held 48 hundred 
spectators. Introduced. to Mexico less 
than 10 years ago, wrestling is now 
second only to bull-fighting in the 
affections of the Mexican people. Both 
father and mother to this sport is 
Sr. Salvador Lutteroth. His first job 
was to establish a school where free 
instruction in wrestling was given. 
People came once out of curiosity and 
returned because they liked it. 

Many of Lutteroth’s Mexican- 
trained wrestlers are now wrestling in 
the United States. And in exchange 
he has imported hundreds to provide 
the excitement of international rivalry. 

Of all the American wrestlers who 
have come to Mexico, Gardenia is 
the most famous. He has been before 
the Mexican public intermittently for 
over five years. And each tour is 
longer and more successful than the 
last. As a token of his esteem, Max- 
imino Avila Camacho—the brother 
of the President of Mexico—designed 
a watch for Gardenia. 

Strangely, Gardenia had never 
meant to be a wrestler. Nor did his 
mother, who had taught psychology 
at the State Normal School in Texas, 
want him to be one. Wrestling was 
just something Sterling Blake Davis 
picked up during his teens from his 
chum Jack Hunter. Both boys did well 
at the sport. Some time later Sterling 
went off to Kansas where he wrestled 
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his first exhibition match with a girl— 
Miss Barbara Ware. Then he did 
some inter-collegiate wrestling while 
studying to be an electrical engineer. 
When he emerged into the world in 
1931, to find it overrun with electrical 
engineers, the idea of turning pro- 
fessional wrestler brought him to Cali- 
fornia. One night an amateur painter 
came to the matches. Impressed by 
Sterling’s manly proportions and clas- 
sic profile, he asked him to pose. 
Later, he began to make extra money 
as an artists’ model in an art school 
in Los Angeles. 

As a wrestler, however, Sterling’s 
success at this time was mediocre. 
Then one night came a flash. “I 
suddenly realized,” he says, “that I 
had the crowd in the palm of my 
hand, and could do what I liked 
with it. All the things my mother 
had told me about mob psychology 
came to my mind, and from then on I 
knew that I was set.” 

In Atlanta, Georgia in 1935 Sterling 
Davis appeared in the ring in black 
satin shoes, trunks ahd cape. They 
called him “Satin Kid” and “Dandy 
Davis.” Then one day in 1937 in 
Amarillo, Texas, he arrived with a 


corsage of gardenias pinned to his . 


robe, sniffed it, and threw it to the 
audience. He was christened “‘Gar- 
denia” Davis and the name stuck. 
In 1938 Jack Hunter joined up with 
his old friend Sterling, and one cold 
evening in Alberta, Canada, 
“Tweedles” was born. Gardenia and 
Tweedles became acquainted 18 years 
ago. The two have never had a really 
important quarrel. They married two 
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sisters and were divorced from them 
almost at the same time. 


As a business—they say—wrestling 
has its disadvantages. In one match 
in-Tucson, Arizona in 1936 which 
lasted five hours and 27 minutes, Gar- 
denia lost 16 pounds. Once a Coca- 
Cola bottle hit him in the head and 
required 17 stitches. In addition he 
has been mobbed innumerable times. 
But what really hurts is the world’s 


_ attitude toward wrestlers in general, 


according to Gardenia. 

Gardenia’s business sense leads him 
to appreciate the value of publicity. 
“‘There’s no such thing as bad pub- 
licity in the wrestling game,” he says. 
If you receive a letter from Gardenia 
you will notice a stamp engraved with 
a photograph of himself and the in- 
scription, “Dandy Davis, Aristocrat” 
—flanked by a pair of fleur-de-lys. 

Gardenia’s literary interests are no 
gag. In his spare time he writes action 
western stories for the pulps. His 
hero has streaks of orneriness in his 
character. Gardenia wants him to 
be human, not angelic. 


Tue most fully developed of Gar- 
denia’s talents, however, is design- 
ing. The stunning robes which he 
wears into the ring and which are 
insured for over two thousand dollars 
have all been designed by him. 

One night about three years ago— 
when Gardenia was wrestling in Chi- 
cago—a lady came up to see him 
after the match was over. She was 
Miss Ruth Molan, a millinery de- 
signer, who wondered whether he 
could suggest any ideas for ladies’ 
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hats, That season Gardenia’s crea- 
tions were worn by Chicago’s best- 
dressed women. Designing hats was 
not something new for Gardenia, for 
he had designed all of Helen Mor- 
gan’s hats for years. 

There is a little tailor in Mexico 
City who is grateful for Gardenia’s 
artistic flair. One day Gardenia came 
in and asked Roberto Valero to make 
up a sport coat for him. Together he 
and Gardenia worked out the lines 
and details. Soon after, 14 guests of the 
Hotel Carlton opposite saw the daring 
coat in the shop window, liked it and 
ordered duplicates. Valero got busy, 
enlarged his shop, and developed 
a rousing tourist trade. Men copied 
Gardenia’s clothes; women had things 
made up from Gardenia’s designs. 

These sallies into dressmaking and 
millinery are experiments for Gar- 
denia. He would like to give up 


wrestling and set up a dream salon 
for women. Gardenia likes to see 
women intelligent-looking and trim, 
He is upset by things that stick out— 
bunch up—and interfere with line, 
If a woman wants to look sexy, that 
can be arranged. But she should not 
look frowsy. He has an idea now for 
a smoldering dinner dress that may 
soon materialize. He also has origi- 
nated slacks that make women look 
as well aft as they do fore. 

One of the most restful things on 
the eye that can be imagined is Mrs. 
Gardenia Davis in one of the hats 
designed by her husband. The present 
Mrs, Sterling Blake Davis is the fa- 
mous red-headed Chesterfield model. 
There is also a little Davis, named 
Mickey. He has Titian hair like his 
mother and an athletic build that 
reminds one of the most unusual per- 
sonality in the history of wrestling. 





Marriage Bound - 


A surror in ancient’) Greece sealed his betrothal not with a solitaire, 
but by hanging a bouquet of flowers on his. fiancée’s door. Modern 
Greek couples observe the familiar custom of exchanging rings, but 
they do so in the presence of a priest whose consent must be obtained 
before the engagement is broken. 





e a cgimpiingiaaiiaiteen 

SIAMESE LAW provides that every unmarried girl reaching the age 
of thirty must be provided with a husband. Crime and spinsterhood 
are solved together, with candidates for bridegrooms supplied from 
unmarried lawbreakers on the theory that only a wife can reform aman, 


mh hrininbinne, aeiegee -_ 
SPINSTER INSURANGE flourishes in Denmark in the organization of 

the Anti-Celibacy Insurance Society. For girls between 13 and 20 the 
dues are low, and if marriage occurs before 40 the moncy is lost; if not, 
members collect a regular income from that time on. 

—E.eanor M, MarsHALL 
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Book Excerpt: zeae 


This epic of a U.S. battlewagon is as imperishable as the saga of 
Old Ironsides . . . When the battle roars and her fighting crew blasts 
32 raiders from the sky, you'll realize anew why Japan cannot pre- 
vail in the South Pacific . . . a condensation of the original book. 












Old Nameless 


LD NAMELESS was well into what 

Captain Gatch called “Indian 
Country” on October 25th, the day 
before the first battle. It was Sunday, 
and Navy Day was two days hence, so 
a special service was held aboard the 
ship. Chaplain Claypoole took his 
sermon text from Isaiah. “Fight the 
good fight to let the oppressed go 
free.” In the.afternoon, when every 
one knew battle was near, he preached 
again on “Let Your Loins Be Girded 
and Your Lamps Lit.” The men of 
Old Nameless had their loins girded, 
and their lamps of courage were lit, 
but the only lights that showed aboard 
the ship that night were the dim red 
battle lights. 

Captain Gatch himself read the 
scripture service. That was an un- 
shakeable rule of his. Every Sunday, he 
would read the Bible lesson to his 

en. ““That’s supposed to be an old 
Navy custom,” Captain Gatch’s 
friend, Vice Admiral Calhoun com- 
ments, “but, in my 41 years in the 
Navy, Gatch is the only man I ever 
saw follow it so faithfully.” 

The mission of Old Nameless was 
to protect one of a group of carriers. 
That in itself was a Halseyian depart- 
ure from the strictly conventional. 






Condensed fom the book published at $2.00 by D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc. 
35 West 32nd Street, New York; copyright, 1943 by Sidney Shalett 


Usually, a battleship is regarded as 
the lumbering, heavy slugger who can 
dish out the punishment but who has 
to be screened by a bodyguard of 
smaller, faster boats. The planes from 
a carrier are supposed to help look out 
for the battleship, while the “flat-top” 
itself, of course, is protected by war- 
ships, usually destroyers and cruisers. 
Here, however, the tactics, stemming 
from Admiral Halsey, called for the 
battlewagon to protect the flat-top, 
receiving, of course, the customary 
aid from the carrier’s planes. 

“It was a néw wrinkle, and it was 
nervy,” Captain Gatch says. “But 
Halsey is like that.” 

Old Nameless had warning in 
plenty of time that she was going to 
meet the Japs. 

“We were on the offensive, and we 
were hunting trouble,” Captain Gatch 
relates. “We had received reports that 
three or more Jap carriers were com- 
ing in the direction in which we were 
moving. We knew they were bound to 
attack us. We did not expect such a 
long and determined attack as de- 
veloped, but we were ready fog any- 
thing. We knew that with our arma- 
ment, our preparations, and our 
constant state of readiness, there could 























be no repetition of the sinking of 
the Prince of Wales and Repulse.” 

The general plan of action was for 
Old Nameless, with her long guns, to 
take care of any surface ships that 
might be unwary enough to come 
within range, if not within sight (for a 
battlewagon such as Old Nameless, if 
her gunners are good enough, can 
sink a ship that isn’t even visible to the 
eye), and for her hedgehog of arma- 
ment to knock down any planes that 
got through the screen of protective 
planes the carrier would send up. Al- 
though the Japs kept their carriers 
well out of range and Old Nameless 
didn’t get a chance to unlimber her 
big guns on any warships, the latter 
part of the protective strategy, as 
Captain Gatch grimly relates, ““worked 
out almost exactly as foreseen.” 

With her super-audio detectors, 
Old Nameless sniffed the oncoming 
Mitsubishis when they were 30 miles 
or more away. 

Aboard Old Nameless, the bos’n’s 
pipe shrilled over the loud-speaker 
system, and “‘General Quarters,” the 
call to battle stations, was sounded. 

The men, clad in blue dungarees, 
raced to their posts. If you had been 
transplanted straight out of adrawing- 
room or cocktail lounge to the decks of 
Old Nameless, you would have blinked 
to see them. They looked like men 
from another planet. Gray-steel “coal- 
scuttle” helmets protected the heads 
of those who were to operate in ex- 
posed stations; when you speak with 
one of these helmets on, it sounds as if 
you are talking into a bucket. Bluish 
anti-flash hoods hugged their necks 
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and ears underneath the helmets. The 
“talkers” —men who use the telephone 
equipment that keeps open com- 
munication between remote stations 
on the great ship—had special leather 
helmets and over-sized steel “‘buckets” 
on their heads; they looked like super- 
men from Mars. What little of the 
face escaped the hood was further 
masked by a nose filter, so the men 
could breathe through the stink of 
gunfire, and by huge, non-shatterable 
goggles, either white or orange, to 
protect their eyes. Long gloves of anti- 
flash material covered the hands of 
the exposed fighters, and a life-pre- 
server was—or should have been— 
strapped to every man’s chest. Even 
their trouser legs were lashed down at 
the ankles. All these precautions were 
extremely necessary, for, as one officer 
explained, the heat of an exploding 
bomb ‘“‘will burn a man’s skin black, 
even if the fragments miss him.” 

Many of the men aboard had taken 
showers and put on clean underwear. 
Some did this as a precaution against 
infection in case they were wounded; 
others did it as a sort of “what-the- 
hell” gesture on the theory that it 
might be their last shower. Others, 
acting on the same impulse, ate big 
meals and enjoyed a cup of coffee just 
before going into battle, though this 
latter gesture is a practice frowned on 
by the hard-boiled Navy doctors, who 
bluntly and non-squeamishly—there’s 
nothing squeamish about life on a 
battlewagon—tell the men that it’s 
harder to do an emergency operation 
on a guy with a full stomach. 

The officers, all in battle-khaki, also 
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grotesque in gray-steel helmets and 
anti-flash clothing, took their stations. 
Mighty steel doors, some weighing as 
much as three tons, clanged shut, en- 
closing the men in tiny pillboxes scat- 
tered all over the vast floating fortress. 
Below deck, hundreds of water-tight 
hatches were dogged down. All tele- 
phone circuits were checked and 
found in order. On deck, a bos’n’s 
mate. lay flat on his back, peering at 
the skies through powerful binoculars. 
All over the ship, a thousand eyes 
watched. Old Nameless was on guard. 

“Ask the ship’s company if it is 
ready for action,’ Captain Gatch 
directed in a voice so flinty you could 
have struck sparks from it. The ques- 
tion was purely rhetorical. It was the 
captain’s way of telling his men that 
here was what they had come to sea 
for, and soon it would be up to them. 

The communications officer nod- 
ded. He signaled for attention on the 
ship’s public address system, and read 
the message. 

There was a thrilling response. 
From one end of the ship to the other, 
from the blistering engine-room to the 
wind-whipped towers, the men cheered 
and roared back: “‘Aye, AYE, Sir!” 
Here was the moment for which they 
had trained and waited. Once before, 
Old Nameless had steamed to the 
brink of trouble, but, at the last 
minute, the Japs turned away and 
there had been no fight. There had 
been an awful let-down on the ship 
after that, but this was the real thing; 
there was to be no disappointment. 

“Aye, AYE, Sir!’ Down in the 
mammoth main engine-room, the 
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chief engineer stood at the great 
master board, watching the myriad 
gages that told him what every tur- 
bine and every boiler in each of the 
four engine-rooms was doing; the 
throttleman stood at the wheel, ready 
to carry out the chief engineer’s com- 
mands. The engineers and water 
tenders grinned and spat on their cal- 
loused hands. They peered through 
the little blue-glass peepholes at their 
fires and made their boilers ready. It’s 
a little weird to be down there below 
the waterline, hearing the far-off 
sound of guns and the quiver of the 
ship when the big batteries are fired. 
It’s even a little scary, particularly if 
the lights flicker out for a second (as 
they did during one of Qld Nameless’s 
fights) and you say to yourself, ““Uh- 
oh, Ocean, here I come!” As Jack 
Quate, burly water tender second 
class from Greensboro, North Car- 
olina, puts it in his Tarheel drawl: 
“You sorta wonduh at fuhst if you’re 
gonna get kill’t. But then they tell yuh 
to keep the goddam steam up, an’ yuh 
open her up wide and sort of relax.” 

“Aye, AYE, Sir!’ Up on deck, the 
gunners—Joe Doakes from Main 
Street, little 12-year-old Johnny, and 
the Negro and Filipino boys who 
wouldn’t stay in the kitchen when 
there were Japs overhead—tilted back 
their helmets a trifle and lovingly 
caressed the grips of their anti-aircraft 
guns which soon were to chatter death 
to the Japs. “I venture to say,”’ Cap- 
tain Gatch declares, “‘that in the heart 
of each gunner was a prayer, ‘Please, 
God, let me get the first one.’ ” 

The bos’n’s mate was still flat on 
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his back, and he let out a mighty yell, 
“Here come the so-and-so’s!”’ when 
he saw the first speck in the sky. His 
warning was merely a gilding of the 
lily, for, except to those who stood 
near him, his words were drowned out 
by the yammering of the already- 
speaking guns. 
“P_HE FIRST ATTACK lasted from 
11:12 to 11:20 on October 26th,” 
Captain Gatch wrote tersely in his 
official report. ““There were 20 dive 
bombers. All were shot down.” 

The shock of the reception must 
have been a ghastly surprise to the 
20 Japanese pilots, in the few sec- 
onds or minutes of life that were 
left them to think about it. On they 
came in their single-engined Mitsu- 
bishi 96’s and 97’s—the dive bombers 
and torpedo planes—with the red ball 
of the Rising Sun winking evilly at Old 
Nameless from the wing of each one. 
Down came the dive bombers at sharp 
angle and dizzy speed, their motors 
roaring and the wind screaming past 
their taut wings. The torpedo planes 
came in at low level, hoping to loose 
their missiles and pull out in time to 
make a getaway and return to their 
carriers in safety. 

All of the little men must have 
had great hopes: cocky visions, per- 
haps, of another Prince of Wales or 
Repulse killing; dreams, maybe, of the 
honors that bespectacled Tojo or the 
Emperor would give them when they 
winged back home with an American 
battleship to their credit. 

Then they met the awful volcanic 
blast of fire and metal that Old Name- 
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less spewed up, and soon were no more. 

The action was short but sweet. Old 
Nameless herself “‘was cutting circles 
and figure-eights and other maneu- 
vers without names,” Captain Gatch 
wrote in his report. “I was more 
afraid,” he added, “of ramming the 
carrier we were protecting than of the 
attacking planes.” 

From below the decks of the Amer- 
ican ‘“‘flat-tops,” the lethal, stubby 
Grumman Wildcats rode up on ele- 
vators. Their folded wings were clicked 
open, their props were wound, and, 
with engines roaring and 50-caliber 
machine guns barking death, they 
rose from the carrier decks to help 
sting the enemy. 

On Old Nameless, the men—white 
men, black men, brown men—were 
superb under their baptism of enemy 
fire. They kept their guns shooting, 
and shooting straight, although many 
of them not realizing it, were chatter- 
ing nervously to themselves about how 
“scared” they were. That was no 
reflection on them; even the bravest 
veteran will talk that way under fire, 
though half the time he may not even 
know what he’s saying. One young 
ensign, Commander Uehlinger re- 
calls, stood firmly at his post, doing 
his duty quickly and efficiently, but 
keeping up a running fire of gabble: 
“T’m scared as hell, scared as hell, 
having a wonderful time.” The com- 
mander told him about it afterward, 
and the ensign turned both white and 
red and swore he didn’t: remember a 
thing about it. 

Commander Uehlinger had his sta- 
tion in “Batt II.” (Batt II is code 
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name for the auxiliary control room, 
the small-scale, less heavily protected 
replica of the main control room. In 
battle, if the control room is knocked 
out, Batt II takes over.) Uehlinger is a 
wizard gunnery man and a quick- 
thinking commanding officer. A small, 
tanned man with a full, black mus- 
tache, he doesn’t look his 44 years. 

“1 was watching the maneuvers of 
the ships so I could take over if neces- 
sary,” he relates, “‘so I missed a lot of 
the action. It was a hell of a note. I 
hardly could keep my mind on what I 
was to do for wanting to watch the 
show. It was a pure case of not being 
able to see the forest for the trees!” 

The visibility was “pretty poor,” 
and the ceiling was low, so it was im- 
possible to see any planes at a great 
distance, except the torpedo bombers, 
which had to come in low to release 
their “tin fish.” When the torpedo 
planes came in later, the gunners on 
Old Nameless were able to pick them 
off at considerable distance. However, 
the dive bombers, ugly, blue-gray 
birds of prey which made the first 
attack, were able to get in quite close 
before the gunners could sight them. 

Captain Gatch had issued standing 
orders to the sky control officer that, 
the instant he sighted a plane and 
made sure it was the enemy, he should 
open fire and “consider that I had 
given the order.” 

“Consequently,” he relates, “my 
first positive information that we’d 
sighted the Japs was when our guns 
cut loose, a procedure which saved 
valuable seconds.” 

Captain Gatch saw planes explod- 
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ing and falling “‘within a few seconds 
after we opened fire. 

“It was a grand sight,” he says. 

First they would begin spouting 
flames—‘‘a white, gasoline flame”— 
and then they would immediately hit 
the water. Sometimes, if they were up 
high enough and an explosion oc- 
curred, the planes would seem to 
“dissolve.” As Captain Gatch viewed 
it, the first 20 were picked off one 
by one, but the action was so fast that 
“they were falling all around.” 

As is usual in that part of the world, 
the weather was peculiar—a combina- 
tion of sunshine and equatorial squalls. 
That added to the spectacular nature 
of the fight. 

“There was sunshine and blue sky 
in some places, and rain in other 
patches,” Captain Gatch describes it. 
“I saw one plane trying to get away 
by heading for a local squall. It had 
just barely entered the rain when we 
got her, and she hit the water. 

“The Japs,” he adds, “make what 
we call a coordinated attack. They 
come in from different directions and 
try to hit you simultaneously in differ- 
ent spots. They’re good at it too, so 
when they come in, you've got to be 
able to fire in two or more directions 
at the same time. 

“They’re also good at coordinating 
attacks of dive bombers and torpedo 
planes, which hit at you from different 
levels. Thus, it is fatal to become so 
engrossed in firing at one type that 
you lose sight of the other. 

“ll say this too: they are per- 
sistent devils.” 

The hacking of the guns also was 
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Commander Uchlinger’s first notice 
that the Japs actually were overhead. 

“T heard the shooting from the 
machine guns on portside,” he says. 
“I looked up just in time to see a Jap 
plane three or four hundred feet above 
us burst into flames. It winged over 
and hit the water one hundred yards 
from the ship. That was the first 
thing I saw. It was a very pretty sight.” 

In Batt II with Commander 
Uehlinger was Commander Inde- 
pendent Whipple Gorton, the ship’s 
supply officer, nicknamed “Pay” 
Gorton by his fellow officers because 
he functioned as ship’s paymaster. 
“Pay” Gorton, 56 years old, is a 
Providence, Rhode Island man who 
joined the Navy in the last war and 
worked his way up through the ranks 
to his present high commission. He 
was broadcasting the progress of the 
battle over the ship’s communication 
system so the men below, who were 
passing the ammunition, keeping up 
the steam and standing by to take 
care of any wounded, would know 
what was going on. 

‘**Pay Gorton was wonderful,” 
Uehlinger relates. ““The action was so 
fast that he couldn’t quite keep up 
with it, and he was sort of like the 
radio sports announcer at a Navy- 
Army football game, with the score 
tied, one minute to play, and Navy’s 
ball on Army’s one-yard line! 

**A torpedo just went astern!’ he 
would yell. ‘And another one! And 
another one! Here’s a dive bomber 
coming in—no, they got him! Here’s 
another torpedo. . .! 

“We heard later that the boys 
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below decks got so accustomed to 
hearing about those torpedoes that 
one of them growled back on the 
phone, ‘Yes, we know—a torpedo just 
went tearing through here and we 
painted “No. 1” on its nose.’ ‘Then, 
from the other end of the ship, where 
the boys had been hearing about the 
torpedoes, too, came another mes- 
sage: ‘Sorry, we didn’t know you'd 
painted that “No. 1” on—it just came 
by here and we wiped it off! ” 
Bs, samen was AN awful lot of Jap 
yapping going on over the air,” 
Captain Gatch growls in telling about 
the action of October 26th. “I re- 
member wishing we'd had a Japanese- 
speaking person aboard the ship to 
tell us what it was all about.” 

There was about a 30-minute in- 
terval between the first and second 
attacks. Everybody did a lot of talking 
just to let off steam, but they also did 
a lot of preparing for the next attack 
they knew was certain to come. Some- 
where on the ship a seaman drawled, 
“I guess I was the only scared man on 
the ship,” and a mighty laugh went 
up from every one who heard him. " 

Ammunition was brought up, and 
the guns were readied. The few 
wounded—casualties had been ex- 
tremely light—already were being 
given attention. 

Commander Uehlinger remembers 
slapping Captain William Henry 
Harrell, the chief doctor aboard Old 
Nameless, on the back, and telling 
him what a grand job he’d done. 
Captain Harrell, a North Carolinian 
from Williamston, had heard some 
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one was wounded on deck, and, in the 
thick of everything, he came up look- 
ing for him. 

“The man was absolutely fearless,” 
Uehlinger says. ““He didn’t seem to 
know the guns were firing.” 

Then the second attack came. 

Forty torpedo planes and dive 
bombers came in, escorted by some of 
the wicked, fast Jap fighters, which 
were going to try to beat off the 
American Wildcats from the carriers. 
Like crazy hornets, they darted at 
Old Nameless from all directions and 
every level. 

They came in waves about five 
miles apart, which meant a lag of 
60 to 90 seconds between attacks. 

“They maneuvered into position to 
strike together, the bombers a moment 
before the torpedo planes swept down 
to release their charges,” the Navy’s 
official report on the battle says. “A 
curving wall of glowing steel from the 
great ship met them.” 

The gunners on Old Nameless, 
though a lot of them still kept up their 
unconscious obbligato of cursing or 
patter about how “‘scared’’ they were, 
were veterans now. They had tasted 
battle and they liked it. There was an 
exultant, surging emotion within them 
as they kept a wild funeral march 
playing on the “‘Chicago pianos,” the 
heavy Oerlikon guns, and the smaller 
caliber automatic weapons. Not a 
bomb or torpedo had yet struck Old 
Nameless, and only a comparative 
handful of her men had been nicked 
by Jap strafing. 

The automatic guns at several 
“Quads,” or stations, were manned 
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partly by the Filipino and Negro mess 
attendants—“‘a good lot,” the cap- 
tain says. His own cook, Walter Davis 
from Bessemer, Alabama, was there. 
*“A good cook and a good machine- 
gunner,” says the skipper. “One of 
the Jap strafers riddled him through 
and through; he looked like one of his 
own kitchen colanders. But they 
couldn’t kill him.” 

The captain’s mess-boy, 20-year- 
old Harry Thomas Woody of Phil- 
adelphia, was there too. He passed 
the ammunition. So was the captain’s 
steward, Primitivo Neyra, a neat little 
Filipino, affectionately nicknamed 
“the Headhunter.” Primitivo, born in 
Alcala, Tangasiman, in the Philip- 
pines, in 1899, was one of the oldest 
enlisted men aboard Old Nameless. 
He knew what the Japs had done to 
his relatives and friends. So when he 
took a whack at the Japs it was with a 
vengeance and to the accompaniment 
of a bloodcurdling war cry all his 
own. It was really amazing to watch 
the quiet little Filipino in action. 

One torpedo plane in particular 
screamed stubbornly through the hell- 
ish spray of flak. It was off the star- 
board quarter, and it was apparent 
that its pilot, actually displaying the 
suicidal tendency which our fighting 
men say is too generously attributed to 
the Jap, had made up his mind to 
crash the ship. He was 200 feet in 
the air and not far from Old Name- 
less when Lieutenant Frank Camp- 
bell, in charge of the afterquads in 
that section, shouted for his men to 
bring him down. As if by magic, a 
firehose stream of metal caught him; 
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a wing was chopped off, and he fell 
into the sea on the portside. 

Still another Japanese, this one with 
an undeniably genuine suicide com- 
plex, crashed starboard. The plane 
remained afloat, and an amazing thing 
happened. Lieutenant William Wis- 
ter—he is the son of Owen Wister, 
the famous novelist, and until 1940 
he had worked in a New York City 
brokerage office, where nothing more 
disastrous than the stock market ceil- 
ing ever fell on him—tells the story. 

“The Jap aviator crawled up on 
the wing of the plane, took out his 
pistol and started shooting at the 
battleship,” Lieutenant Wister re- 
lates. “Almost instantly 50 muzzles 
were trained on him. They swung on 
him from every direction, and it was 
one of the most terrific bursts of con- 
centrated fire I’ve ever seen. I yelled, 
‘Cease firing!’ By that time, the Jap- 
anese was cut in two, his wing had 
been blasted into little bits, and there 
was almost nothing left to see.” 

Primitivo Neyra was in one of the 
crews that caught the Jap who aimed 
his pistol at Old Nameless. The in- 
cident was champagne to him. All the 
feelings he had kept to himself since 
the butchery in the Philippines ex- 
ploded, and for a few minutes there- 
after he shouted a lot of wild talk in 
some very mixed-up English about 
what he would like to do to all Jap- 
anese. After he quieted down and re- 
gained his steward’s calm, he smiled 
a little sheepishly, and all he would 
say when questioned was: ““The Japs, 
they not so hot. All Filipinos, they can 
handle machine gun good. I hope I 
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be able to shoot some more Japs.” 

Most of the 40 planes that hurled 
themselves in the second wave at Old 
Nameless had been shot down or 
turned back by the ship and her pro- 
tecting planes. Then, toward the end 
of the attack, one torpedo plane, which 
the gunners couldn’t seem-to hit im- 
mediately, got through. 

“It came at the stern of the ship,” 
Captain Gatch wrote in his Navy re- 
port. “It appeared that millions of 
tracer shells went right past that plane 
without hitting it, but some did strike 
it, and at the right time. 

“They struck just before the pilot 
released his torpedo. The plane was 
jarred out of its line of flight and its 
torpedo released well up in the air.” 

There was an agonizing moment as 
the captain watched to see whether 
the torpedo would drop on the ship. 
It seemed certain that it would. Then, 
at the last moment, it passed over the 
fantail and fell into the sea on the 
other side aft. The captain released 
his breath, and it was like the pent-up 
air leaking out of a blown-out tire. 

“It was like having a nightmare in 
slow motion about a torture cham- 
ber,” one of the ship’s young officers 
adds to the description of the incident. 
“The plane—before our guns found it 
—seemed near enough to reach out 
and grab. 

“If our fire had caught it as much 
as five seconds later, it is highly prob- 
able that, instead of passing over our 
fantail, the torpedo would have wal- 
loped our stern, and there would have 
been hell to pay.” 

Almost simultaneously, as the tor- 
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pedo was missing the ship, the guns of 
Old Nameless spoke with a vengeance. 
They blazed out an obituary, and the 
wings of the torpedo bomber were 
sheared off as neatly as a Navy bar- 
ber’s clippers operating on the side- 
burns of some luckless boot. The plane 
struck the water and disappeared. 
In Batt Il, Commander Uehlinger, 
who by now was sparkling with high 
glee over the slaughter of the Jap- 
anese, was witnessing the destruction. 
“I saw this damned torpedo plane 
coming in,” he relates. “It was com- 
ing in right among the ships at a low 
level. It dropped its fish, and it looked 


like it had our number written on it. 
For a second my throat wouldn't work. 

“Then the torpedo missed us and, 
at the same time, our guns got him, 
and the plane seemed to dissolve com- 
pletely all at once, just like the won- 
derful one-hoss shay. It was posi- 
tively weird: one moment it was a 
plane coming at us; the next moment 
it was just a mass of torn fabric, ex- 
ploding into rags and splinters. 

“It was close enough so I could see 
the pilot, though, of course, I couldn’t 
make out the look on his face. I 
saluted him with my helmet and said: 
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So sorry, please!’ 
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Design Quotient Answers and Analyses 


An important center of interest is created by the sharp contrast of size, shape 
and color. Variety of space intervals makes this design more interesting. 
Boasting a variety of sizes—in keeping with the Golden Mean ratio —this 
division is the winner. 


This plan is more unified than the second because of dominance of curved 
shapes. It also has a more interesting rhythm than the simple alternation 
illustrated in 3b. 

Variety of space intervals is this pattern’s home run hit. It is also more 
unified because of color and shape dominance. 

On the credit side of this composition is the Golden Mean proportion (varied 
shape and size) of both the rectangle and its divisions. The figure also has 
color contrast. 


. Because there are marked differences in space intervals, and color dominance 


contributes unity, this structure surpasses its rival. 


7a. The first unit is the winner because it presents interesting proportions. It 


is an example of the application of the Golden Mean ratio to a vertical 
division of a three dimensional unit. 

The preferred rectangle is 8b which has greater interest due to the contrast 
of height to width. 

Dominance of the square as well as assorted measures are the assets of this 
presentation. Another winning point is the informal balance, characteristic 
of much modern architecture and generally considered dynamic. 

A dynamic reverse curve is preferred to a static, geometric arc with an equal 
and constant change of direction. The arrangement is also more integrated. 
Although both are examples of formal balance—1ia is provided with greater 
unity by repetition. In 11b, disunity results because neither of the opposing 
shapes dominates. 
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Tie on the old thinking bonnet, for we're 
| off on a 12-cylinder program to challenge 
your wits and stir up your gray matter 


“1 Saw It with My Own Eyes” . .66 
Jingle Jangle Jumble 

What Happened to Cuthbert. . .69 
Missing Letter Quiz. ..--+++" .70 


Fun with Numbers 





“I Saw It with My Own Eyes”°’ 


YE WITNESSES, when called upon to testify, often tell conflicting stories. 
E This test is designed to measure your ability to give evidence about an 
accident which you have seen. First, study the picture for one full minute, 
noting as many specific details as you can. Then turn to page 71 and see how 
many of the questions there, all based on the above picture, you can answer 
correctly. When you have finished, turn back to this page to check yourself. 
A score of seven correct answers can be considered good. Nine or ten is unusual. 
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His QUIZ impartially draws its data from the basic sources of prose and 

pate combining the worst features of both. You are given twenty-five 
roughly rhymed couplets and your task is to guess the name of the person who 
is the hero or heroine of each. Be sure to concentrate on the individual iden- 
tified with the number and not on someone else who may, by accident or on 
purpose, be tossed in as a clue. 

Count four points for each correct answer. A score of 72 or more is fair; 
80 or more is good, and anything over 88 is excellent. 

Answers will be found on page 71. 


Mr. Number One’s labors were incessant; 
He finally saw the light—and it was incandescent. 


President Number Two always told the truth; 
He was not the one shot by Fohn Wilkes Booth. 


Strongman Number Three of nothing was afraid, 
Until the night that he was caught in a hatr-raid. 


Mr. Number Four flew a schoolboy’s kite; 
He was mildly shocked—thus proving he was right. 


Mr. Number Five occupies the Kremlin, 
And also Adolf’s mind as his personal gremlin. 


Madame Number Six’s beneficiaries would fill a stadium, 
She worked a lifetime to bequeath the legacy of radium. 


Major Number Seven, who was very friction-wary, 
Sold out to the enemy and enriched the dictionary. 


A King thought Mrs. Number Eight was the cat’s pajamas; 
He married her and changed his throne for a seat in the Bahamas. 


Actress Number Nine works at the State Door Canteen; 
Her husband does the cooking there and her name is not Aileen. 


The brows of Mr. Number Ten flutter in the free breeze, 
And every time he knits them we get the heebie-jeebies. 
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Madame Number Eleven is married to a Chinese General, 
Whose business long has been to make the Japs ephemeral. 


While calmly resting in the shade of a friendly apple tree, 
Sir Number Twelve was forcibly struck by the situation’s gravity. 


Mr. Number Thirteen trims your weekly salary on the bias; 
His reason most commendable: to avoid March Ides-itis. 


Mr. Number Fourteen administrates the Interior; 
His speech packs all the wallop of a kick to the posterior. 


Tis fortunate that whenever Miss Number Fifteen comes to town, 
It?s parties that she throws and not her weight around. 


Mr. Number Sixteen is no idle slugabed; 
He captures Public Enemies, or fills ’em full of lead. 


We'll be taking Nazi cities, says an eminent forecaster, ' 
Like General Number Seventeen took Richmond—only faster. 


Mister Number Eighteen, known to his friends as The Beard, 
ls also known to friend and foe for a wit that’s to be feared. 


Major Number Nineteen has shot down many Sons of Heaven; 
Had he shot one more, his score’d be twenty-seven. 


The Time of her Life is being had by Mrs. Number Twenty 
One of the women in Congress who makes a few seem plenty. 





Soldier Number Twenty-One is a full-fledged Colonel, 
The only one extant of the sex maternal. 


Mr. Number Twenty-Two once governed the Empire State; 
To mention the name of his building would be to reiterate. 


Cinemagnate Number Twenty-Three keeps all the grammarians in doubt; b 
It would be a shame indeed to include him out. 


The name of Secretary Twenty-Four’s best friend seems to stall us, 
But we can tell you anyhow it isn’t Henry Wallace. 


Nobel prize-winner Number Twenty-Five of ideals has no dearth, 
Yet she keeps her feet planted solidly on the good earth. 
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Y THE LITTLE things are you known! Here’s a little story containing 
20 common verbs frequently misused or given an incorrect verb form. 


Read the story, then select the correct words from those indicated and cross 
out the others. Check with the answers on page 72, allowing five points for 
each correct answer. Don’t be hurt if you don’t break 80—most of us don’t! 


Cuthbert Clitheroe, an early ris- 
er, had set the clock to WAKEN- 
AW AKE him at seven, but he 
WOKE-AWAKENED-WAKED 
before it rang. He had barely 
AWAKENED-WOKE-WAKENED 
Eloise when the clock began its clatter, 
he his shower, and Eloise the break- 
fast. It 
honeymoon. After breakfast he has- 
tily AROSE-ARISED from the 
table, accidentally knocking over the 
chair from which he had just RISED- 
ARISEN-ROSE and suggested a dip 
in the pool. At his insistence she 
ROSE-ARISED and followed him to 
the pool. 

He climbed to the middle level and 
DOVE-DIVED to 
water below. It was the highest he had 
DOVE-DIVED in his whole life. He 
smacked the water and plunged to 
the bottom—bobbed to the surface 
and SUNK-SANK-SINKED again. 
He had SUNK-SANK-SUNKEN for 
the third time when Eloise realized he 
was drowning and leaped to his res- 
cue. He almost DROWN- 
DROWNED-DROWNDED before 
she could reach him; he’d have been 
the third to have DROWN- 


was the last day of their 


the cool green 
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DROWNED-DROWNDED there 
that summer. Eloise made a mental 
note: for Cuthbert for Christmas— 
water-wings ! 

Having had enough water for one 
day, they settled down for some 
bridge. Eloise had BID-BADE-BID- 
DEN three no-trump when a step was 
heard on the stairs. ““My father!’ 
she exclaimed. “‘He swore he’d break 
up our marriage!’ Cuthbert threw 
down his hand and BID-BADE-BID- 
DEN her goodnight, though she had 
BADE-BID-BIDDEN him remain 
and face the music. Cuthbert had 
never had much ear for music! The 
door flew open—a shot rang out—the 
irate father fell in a heap. 

Cuthbert FLEED-FLIED-FLED, 
flying as he had never FLEW- 
FLOWN-FLED before, following 
the firth as it FLOWED-FLOWN- 
FLOWNED toward the sea. It was 
no use—he was quickly caught. An an- 
gry mob HANG-HUNG-HANGED 
a rope to the nearest tree, and Cuth- 
bert was HUNG-HANG-HANGED 
by the neck until he was dead. 

Eloise made a mental note: never 
mind the water-wings for Cuthbert, 
for Christmas! 
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the correct ones on page 72. 


Fun with 


1. Mr. Williams, a puzzle fan, has a 
daughter at college who, having ex- 
hausted her allowance ahead of time, 
sent him the following message: 

S EN D 
MOR E 

MON E ¥Y (indollars and cents). 

How much money did he send her? 





2. Can you strike out 444 
eight digits in this problem 111 
so that the remainder will 333 
add up to 1418? There must 777 
bé ‘at least one digit left 999 


in each line. 


3. If you should write the figures 
from 1 to 100, how many times would 
you write the figure 9? 
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ORD DEFINITIONS such as those listed below can be somewhat confusing. 
To add to this confusion, clues in the form of incomplete words are given 
opposite each definition. All you have to do is supply the missing letter in each 
of these words. When you have finished, be sure to check your answers with 


1. The military. profession ARM(_) 
2. Carried on board a submarine MI( )E 
3. These would be blue if universal peace were assured S( )IES 
4. They are longer in summer than in winter ( )AYS 
5. Glider pilots must know how to make the most of these WIN( )S 
6. They make big advances ( )ANKS 
7. Wild animals’ enemy HUN( )ER 
8. Not everyone can wear this ( )INK 
9. Number of Little Indians left when one had gone N( )NE 
10. It is harder to prepare this if ration coupons are scarce MEA( ) 


Numbers 


4. Given the long division problem 
below, with x’s in place of some of the 
numbers, it is possible to determine 
what numbers have been omitted. What 
is the quotient and the dividend? 

250)4x2xx(xxx 


xxx 





222% 
xxxx 





x7xx 
xxxx 





5. In a family where each: son_ has 
twice as many sisters as he has brothers, 
and each daughter has the same number 
of brothers as sisters, how many boys 
and girls each are there? 
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1. The automobile in the accident is a 
(a) sedan 
(6) coupe 
(c) limousine 


2. The weather could best be de- 
scribed as 


(a) warm 
(6) rainy 
(c) cold 


3. The automobile is crushed between 
(a) safety island and street car 
(6) “L” pillar and street car 
(c) stop light and street car 


4. Spectators on the sidewalk include 
(a) more men than women 
(6) more women than men 
(c) about equally men and women 


5. Street car passengers 
(a) are still seated 
(6) are leaving through the rear 
exit 
(c) have apparently all left 
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Questions tor “I Saw It with My Own Eyes” 


(Do not read these questions until you have finished studying the photograph on page 66.) 


6. The left headlight on the car is 
(a) intact 
(6) lying on the street 
(c) covered by the torn fender 


7. There is a taxi cab 
(a) parked at the curb 
(6) going in the opposite direction 
(c) there is no taxi cab visible 


8. The accident took place in a 
(a) residential section 
(6) industrial area 
(c) shopping district 


9. The accident most 
place in 
(a) New York 
(6) San Francisco 
(c) Indianapolis 


likely took 


10. The little group of men in the 
foreground are 


(a) applying first aid to the victim 
(6) taking notes 
(c) inspecting the damaged car 


Answers to “Jingle Jangle Jumble”’’ 


1. Thomas Edison 9. Lynn Fontanne 17. General Grant 

2. George Washington 10. John L. Lewis 18. Monty Woolley 

3. Samson 11. Madame Chiang 19. Major Foss 

4. Benjamin Franklin Kai-shek 20. Clare Boothe Luce 

5. Joseph Stalin 12. Sir Isaac Newton 21. Oveta Culp Hobby 

6. Madame Curie 13. Henry Morgenthau 22. Al Smith 

7. Major Quisling 14. Harold Ickes 23. Sam Goldwyn 

8. Wallis Warfield 15. Elsa Maxwell 24. Jesse Jones 
Simpson 16. J. Edgar Hoover 25. Pearl Buck 
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arate aan hPa ol Horsemen: in- 
ternatio; ews Photos, Sovfoto, Acme News- 
To “What Happened ctures Inc., Belgian Information, Center, 

uropean Picture Service merican Friends of 
to Cuthbert”? Yugoslavia, the United Service Organizations. 











. WAKEN, verb transitive. 13. BID, past participle of Bid “ 
2. AWAKENED, past tense of Awaken, bridge). 
verb intransitive. 14. BADE, past tense of Bid (a fare- 
. WAKENED, past tense of Waken. well). 
- AROSE, past tense of Arise. 15. BIDDEN, past participle of Bid 
. ARISEN, past part. of Arise. (a command). 
- ROSE, past tense of Rise. 16. FLED, past tense of Flee. 
. DIVED, past tense of Dive. 17. FLOWN, past tense of Fly. 
. DIVED, past part. of Dive. 18. FLOWED, past tense of Flow. 
9. SANK, past tense of Sink. 19. HUNG, past tense of Hang (an 
10. SUNK, past part. of Sink. object). 
11. DROWNED, past tense of Drown. 20. HANGED, past tense of Hang (a 
12. DROWNED, past part. of Drown. person). 


To “The Missing Letter Quiz” 


1. ARMS—According to the dictionaries, “arms” (not army) is “the military 
profession”’. 
2. MICE—Submarines carry mice to detect the presence of foul air. More than one 
mine would be carried by a mine-laying submarine. 

. SPIES—Skies are not always blue, even in peacetime. 

. RAYS—Days are 24 hours long all the year round. 

- WINDS—They take the place of an engine. 

. BANKS—True of tanks and Yanks in wartime, but of banks all the time. 

- HUNGER—Hunger is the constant and proverbial enemy of wild life. Many 
wild animals never see a hunter. 
8. MINK—Pink, as a color, may not actually suit some people, but there’s nothing 
to stop them from wearing it. Not everyone can wear mink, though, because there 
wouldn’t be enough to go around. 
9. NONE—Not nine. They started with ten and were reduced, one at a time, to 
one. When one had gone there were none, according to the rhyme. 
10. MEAL—Meat is just as hard to prepare, regardless of quantity available. 


To “Fun with Numbers” 


1. $106.52. S represents 9, E-5, N-6, D-7, M-1, O-0, R-8, and Y-2. The value 
for M is the easiest value to figure as a start betinne from its palin in the 
bottom sum line, it can be only 1. 


2. 444 --1 --3 -7- 9-- 

3. Twenty times. 

4. The dividend is 49250—and the quotient, 197. 
5. Four girls and three boys. 
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Hicturve Slor Yy: 


The Four Horsemen 


by Josern E. Davies 


WHO LIVE in the security of America's cifies and the peace 


Mindful of our blessings and the tie of brotherhood that makes this 
war and world one, we have kept a steady stream of services and 
suppiies flowing overseas to succor the peoples who bear the brunt of 

front-line fighting. The story of the human misery your dollars 
relieve, the young they salvage for world citizenship, the life they have 
offer the old, the starved, the war-wracked, need not be told in 
flowery rhetoric. Let pictures speak the truth about the Four Honemen 
who have ever ridden in the wake of dictators and are riding again .. . 























1. Street scene, Shanghai, after bom- 2. Hunger stalks Greece, hand in hand 


bardment. Madame Chiang asks help with disease, wiping out the future 
for thousands upon thousands of Only one of every 20 children born 
Chinese warphans—like this one. since the invasion lives today. 














3B. And here our own brave men hear the news of Singapore’s fall from a Jap 





officer... Six million allies are.sitting out the war behind the barbed wire 
of Jap and German prison camps. They're hungry for home—for freedom 
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1. And here the Russian mother, grieving the death of her son, murdered by 
the invader at Kerch. He and 10 million of his countrymen in fighting our 


common enemy have perished of hunger, disease, wounds... 
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3. ...!n 1941, a Frenchman wept as his 3. Mind can’t encompass Poland’s suf 
country's last regiments embarked fering. Two million Jews massacred 
for North Africa. Today his fellow pa- six million Poles, dead or missing 


triots wait to rise against the overlord. ravaged homesteads for the living 

















Some escaped before the storm broke ii. The sea holds man-made peril, as 
and others still trickle out to carry on does the sky above it, but the supplies 
the fight in exile. To the refugee we get through. Merchant seamen are 
can offer food, shelter, life. winning the battle of the sea lanes 
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9. Night is everlasting for these sightless children who sought safety in a 
London shelter during the Battle of Britain... Alone without ally, Britain 
gloriously gave the lie to Hitler's taunt that democracy was “decadent.” 
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10. This Yugoslav guerrilla, now an Axis IT. Likewise this od 
prisoner, is fighting our war too. Our , daughter asked only to live in peace 
help, and with it hope, is his shield ... But the choice of war-or peace 
against despair. wasn't theirs to make. 





ee dies, 











father and 
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And a happier scene, as the USO entertains our boys, presaging a day 
when pain and sorrow and violent death will not be constant companions 
to the peoples of the world. Until that day, we must hold their suffering 
image before us—bind up their wounds. 








1s was the only light left burning 

in the great, white house. Sit- 

ting at his desk he had been signing 

| the many papers that were brought 
' to him in the late evening. 

| Now there was only one more to 

consider—an appointment, another 

of the endless chain of appointments 

which brought new, untried men to 

" new, untested positions. He had never 

dreamed that it would take so many 

men to run a government and a war. 

He was a politician and he knew 

| the art of reconciling men to working 

' together, the fine knack of balancing 

| one against another. Sometimes they 

| criticized him for that too, accusing 


Sieh alike Git ie sl duit atte 
ment to build up his party’s power. 

When he signed this, the appoint- 
ment of a man he knew and respected, 
he could expect a new storm to 
break. Well, then it would break. He 
had weathered others. Some he had 
fought, some he had bowed to, but 
all had finally run their course and 
he had continued on through them. 

He had learned, too, that you could 
not abate the first full fury of these 
storms. You could not expect less than 
furious criticism from the men who 
hated you, and harshness from those 
determined to dislodge you. At first 
he had tried. He had taken political 
‘opponents into his cabinet, 





Natienal War Fund 


Last month 17 Allied war relief agencies, in 
ing the greatest humanilarian coalition of all 
National War Fund—crealed a single 
through which your help can now flow to the 
ic! United, this coalition is fighting the “Four 
emen” with weapons supplied by you. 

| To show you the nature of the enemy, the follow- 
participating agencies lent the most telling pic- 
res in their files to Coronet: The U.S. Committee 
the Care of European Children; United China 
ief; War Prisoner's Aid; the Russian, British, 
Norwegian, Greek and Belgian War Relief 
ielies; Refugee Relief Trustees; the French Re- 
Fund; the United Seamen's Service; the United 
ugoslav Relief Fund; the Queen Wilhelmina Fund; 
United Service Organizations;: the United 

; Relief and Friends of Luzemborg. 
| Your gifi to the National War Fund is truly a 


J2EChROSLOVO 


for humanity. 
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he had found places even for 
men of another party, men 
whom he could not quite 
trust, in posts where they 
could fail him. 

But that had never ended 
the distrust of him among 
those who had always dis- 
trusted him, nor had it ever 
quieted an enemy’s tongue. 
They still delighted in point- 
ing to him as a man who 
could not get the best out of 
his subordinates, who had no 
executive ability, who could 
appoint but could not gov- 
ern. On the one hand they 
condemned him for not ex- 
ercising firm control, and on 
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the other they called him a dictator. 

Yes, he had learned one thing 
well, that he must set his course now 
and steer by it. He had learned, too, 


that when his own judgment, which ~ 


was human and fallible, went wrong, 
to correct it as quickly as he could. A 
man could not do more. 

And he had come this far on the 
grim task to which he had set his 
hand despite the criticism and the 
gathering strength of his opponents. 
He had won the last election. Enough 
people still believed in him. 

With them behind him he in- 
tended to see the job through. The 
war. he knew now. would be won. 
That much satisfaction he had. And 
he intended to have the satisfaction 
of shaping a peace worthy of that 
great struggle. 

He signed’ the paper and leaned 
back. He felt that he would like to 
- talk for a while. But there were few 
he could talk with these days and 
his wife was away. Another mark for 
the barbs to strike, though less now 
than when the war first began. That 
was one thing, though, that he had 
not quite expected, not the use of 
his family as a target. Not the storm 
of anger when his eldest son had ac- 
cepted a commission, the quick thrust 
at his family’s every vulnerable spot. 

When the war first started he had 
felt it keenly. But he had long since 
ceased to resent it. A lifetime, or most 
of a lifetime, in politics and law pre- 
pares a man for attack from any 
quarter. Though he had to admit to 
himself that he had hoped the war 
would somehow effect a greater unity. 
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Perhaps it was the defeats at first— 
the humiliation of the country’s 
arms, a proud country accustomed to 
thinking in terms of winning. That, 
too, explained the heaping criticism 
of him as Commander-in-Chief. From 
those who thought he should leave 
the war entirely to the generals as 
much as from those who so vehement- 
ly insisted that he should. control its 
conduct more closely. And there was, 
for a while, the group who talked up 
a general to replace him, to run 
against him. Well, Mac was a good 
general. But he wondered if any one 
who hadn’t faced it knew what it 
meant to try to be a good president. 

He looked at the clock. Eleven- 
thirty. He tried, on nights like this, 
when no urgent war news was ex- 
pected, to.get to bed before 12. He 
wasn’t surprised, then, when one of 
his secretaries came in to remind him. 

“It’s getting late, Mr. President.” 

“Yes, I know. [ll be going up in a 
few minutes. Why aren’t you in bed?” 

“I was just coming in and saw the 
light burning in your window.” 

“Washington is getting gay to keep 
you out this late. Well, as long as 
you’re here now, would you mind 
getting me that file we were talking 
about this afternoon. I'd like to finish 
it up tonight.” 

The secretary left and returned with 
a large manila envelope, which he 
placed on the desk. The President 
smiled and thanked him as he turned 
to go. “Good night,” he said again. 

The secretary turned once more 
before he closed the door. “Good 
night, Mr. Lincoln.” 
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Moonbreak 





De You Remember 


When Cardinal Richelieu tried to 
mend the manners of ambitious coun- 
try bumpkins trying to break into 
French society by ordering that all 
| table knives have rounded ends? That 
was so that they could not be used for 
picking the teeth at table. 

I forget too . . . thank goodness! 


The Makings 


The Yanks abroad, it seems, yearn 
for hamburgers. Of course they yearn 
: for sweet young things, too. . . but in 
a list of items-to-dream-about, good 
hamburgers come first. 

A hamburger, technically, is a pat 
_of cooked ground beef between the 
two halves of a round split bun .. . 
and you can take it on from there... 

Me, I like them prettied up a bit 
with mayonnaise and mustard on the 
toasted buns, and lettuce next, and 
_ good chopped tangy relish on the 
lettuce, and then the hot generous 
| pat of broiled meat tucked comfort- 
ably in, and soon... I even like a 
slice of cheese on the meat, so that it’s 

harder yet to eat. 
' In other words, I’m a push-over 
for a pre-war "berger at a drive-in! 

I suppose any healthy red meat will 
do for the makings. If you want to be 
definitely on the super side, though, 
' or even if you simply want to read 
and then close your eyes for a suc- 
culent vision of unrationed days, here 
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is the way hamburgers used to be 
made at the Brown Derby in Holly- 
wood. (Maybe they still are . . .) 

2 pounds ground sirloin (that’s the 
super part) 

1 raw egg 

1 cup heavy chicken broth 

2 tablespoons chicken fat 

4 teaspoon English mustard 

1 tablespoon salt 

1 teaspoon freshly ground black pepper 

2 tablespoons Worcestershire sauce 

Mix meat, egg and broth. Add fat 
and rest of ingredients. Use 1 cup to a 
serving, form into cakes, and broil. 


Meal of the Menth 


Thanksgiving is a state of mind as 
well asa national feast-day. Therefore, 
in theory at least, a good stew or even 
a bad one holds just as much meaning 
as the traditional turkey, if a person’s 
heart is filled with true gratitude. 

In practice, however, such ideal 
reactions are sometimes difficult to 
get; we think ever since we are knee- 
high to a gnat that Thanksgiving 
means turkey, and neither rational- 
ization nor ration-books will change 
our minds. 

And turkeys mean stuffing. And 
stuffing means something aromatic, 
moist, firm . . . exciting, like a Nor- 
man Rockwell painting full of rosy- 
cheeked children and twinkling grand- 
mas and kindly abundance. 

There are a thousand kinds of 
stuffing, from the box of dry, syn- 
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thetically spiced crumbs to be mixed 
with water (O shameful invention!) 
to the “oyster-dressing” that in spite of 
wars and transportation worries is 
still the American favorite. My father, 
who is as Yankee as apple pic, has 
been fighting a mild but dogged 
fight for as long as I’ve known him, 
to get enough oysters in the dressing. 

One year he quietly saw to it that I 
spied on my own unsuspecting mother, 
and only parental loyalty kept him 
from calling me a damned liar when I 
reported that a full quart of eastern 
Points had gone into the belly of the 
bird. Later, when Mother asked him 
how he’d found the stuffing that year, 
he said, as he’d been doing for years, 
“Fine, fine . . . but next year I’d like 
to have some oysters in it!” 

There’s one recipe I'd dearly love 
to try on him. I’ve never even tasted 
it, but the man who invented it 
swears that if your purse can stand 
it and you like oysters and you can 
get enough of them, it is the most 
delicious thing ever tucked into a 
turkey. It makes the meat tenderer 
than you’d dream possible, and sends 
off a subtle steam, a mysterious tangy 
juice, that haunts you like music. 

You scrub the inside of the bird 
with a cut lemon. Next you lay a sort 
of carpet in the cave, made of thin crisp 
toast generously buttered. Then you 
put in layer after layer of fresh oysters, 
each layer salted, peppered and dot- 
ted lavishly with butter. At least once, 
and two or three times if it is a big 
bird, you put in another blanket of 
toast. And that is all. 

When the bird is stuffed, literally, 
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with oysters, you close the opening 
as you see fit, and roast him according 
to custom. 

That is, you do, maybe. When I 
think of the number of oysters a 
decent-sized bird would hold—and 
the point-value of butter—I doubt 
if I shall ever be able to do more 
than talk of this Lucullan plan. 

Or maybe the best solution would 
be to use the ancient recipe of putting 
an oyster in a lark, the lark in an 
ortolan, the ortolan in a squab, the 
squab . . . and so forth until you have 
a large turkey. You roast the whole 
thing, and then, according to legend, 
you throw it all away except the 
oyster, which by then has quite a 
heady flavor. . 


Ne Reem for Apeolegsy 


Why is it that people confess shyly, 
shamefacedly, in sheepish whispers, to 
a liking for garlic? If they admit to 
using it now and then in a salad, they 
“merely rub the bowl with it!” 

Of course it can make a noisome 
breath in a person . . . but I have al- 
ways felt that proper cooking and 
ordinary cleanliness offset such dan- 
ger: it is usually ignorant or dirty 
people overfed on cheap salami who 
are thus offensive. 

In ancient Egypt, it is true, there 
was a religious law forbidding the 
devout to eat garlic in any form... 
and look what happened to ancient 
Egypt! In the Slavic countries it is 
still used to keep vampires, invaders 
and unclean spirits at bay . . . and 
look what the Slavs are doing now! 

—M. F. K. FisHer 
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Somebody turn off that alarm clock— 
lease! And so the boys’ workday begins 


t Time oul for lunch. Homemade cake 
gsles good lo growing, working men. 


Os And here’s Cara, who puts in a two- 
your week—restoring order to the shop. 


=; 
2. Lathes hum the sweet music of production 
in their basement plant. The motif: teamwork. 


&. Jerry first learned to operate tools as 


an apprentice in his father’s workshop. 


@. They've earned their fun. For two years 
the boys have balanced work, school, play. 


Be Giles’ hand mustn't waver, for bomber 
parts must be perfect. None has been rejected. 


6. All ready lo yo—the product of a day's 
labor. It must be checked and double-checked. 


9. Oh boy—payday! Every cent goes into 
War Bonds, a junior cilizen’s best investment. 


Salute to Boypower 
This month’s Home Front Hero 
award is a double one. On the day 


Jap bombs rained death on a peace- 


ful island, a pair of boys in Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, held couneil of war. 

They were both too young for uni- 
forms or work in a defense plant. 

But almost since they could re- 
member, Jerry and Giles Morrill had 
helped their father in his workshop. 

When their father—an electrical 
engineer—heard of a delicately tooled 
bomber part needed by the Army Air 
Corps, the boys were allowed to bid 
on the contract and—it was theirs! 

Early in 1944 the tiny shop in the 
basement of their home will have been 
turning out orders for two years. Air 
Force officials say their product is the 
equal of those made by big industries. 

Strictly a military secret, all that 
can be said about the part is that it 
consists of eight pieces, the largest 
about an inch long, the smallest a 
minute pin. Long rods must be worked 
down and tooled to a tolerance of 
two thousandths of an inch, 

Mrs. Morrill acts as the boys’ pur- 
chasing agent while their sister, five- 
year-old Cara, working a two-hour 
week helps keep the shop in order. 

Jerry, 15, is a high school sopho- 
more; Giles, 13, an eighth-grader. 

To set up shop they got a loan 
from their father. But they have now 
paid back every cent and are on their 
own in an enterprise that proves 
there’s no age limit on patriotism. 
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A Lela Strom A Russian Caplain Fo His Wife 


“J know that when I am dead, for you I will continue 

lo live, and that nobody will edge me away from your 
careful hearl. Bul if it happens that you meet a man fine 
enough for your grief whom you will love a little, and if 

as the result of your love you have a new life and it is a son, 
then let him bear my name. Let him be my continuation, 





though I am dead and your new friend is alive. This 
would nol punish him, for nol everybody must die, and 
if he cannot understand, then leave him without sorrow 
and let it be not his but our son. And when a new 
Sevastopol is built, come here, and somewhere on 
Chersonese, somewhere near the sea, plant poppies. 


They grow here very well. And that will be my grave. 
It may be that you will make a mistake. Maybe it won 
be me bul another who lies there. 1t doesn’t matter. 
Someone else will think of her own and plant flowers 
above me. Nobody will be left out, for we shall lie 


we 
close, and there will be no space to spare where we lit. 


FROM “THE LAST DAYS OF SEVASTOPOL” BY BORIS VOITEKHOV (KNOP#) 
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“Safely means Victory!” says this man who 
for the last 40 years has waged a one-man 
campaign to make industry goggles-conscious 


‘Guilbert Has °’Em Goggle-Eyed 


. by PENCE JAMES 


OT SO MANY years ago goggles were 
considered the occupational ac- 


icouterments of welders, aviators and 
drivers of race cars and trotting horses. 


Today all that has changed. Goggles 


| are now a necessary part of the equip- 


ment of millions of workers in Amer- 


the population of goggles-wearers is 
increasing all the time. 

Safety goggles in American industry 
are considered the personal baby of 
Mr. Harry Guilbert, a safety director 
whose passion for saving eyes has sent 
him as a missionary for his Great God 


ean machine shops and factories. And Goggles to thousands of American 
industrial plants. It can be 
said that he has saved more 
eyes for laboring people than 
any other man ir history. 

Eye accidents come fast 
and unexpectedly. You 
aren’ timmune by any means. 
If you think you are, so 
did the man inthe follow- 
ing drama that Guilbert un- 
folds as illustrative of the 
suddenness of blackout: 

A man in St. Louis was 
putting a screw in a battery 
box. Thescrew driver slipped 
and gouged out his eye; 





Flanders fields the poppies blow rings the 
ignant poem of the first World War. But 
Omewhere on Chersonese” may well be the 

fers fields of today’s titan struggle. This 

x from a Russian captain to his wife has more 

h a tinge of immortality. Yet it has no nation- 

. It is the hallowed cry of a man who must 

i farewell to all that is nearest and dearest to 

him while cherishing the hope that he will not die 

only to have perished into the oblivion of the for- 

gotten. It is the cry of the defenders of Bataan—of 

the men who died at Dunkirk; the farewell of the 

7 American sergeant or the British lance corporal. 

Yes, Sevastopol was expendable, and from one 

of its doomed defenders, this moving letter con- 
firms that “the bravest are the tenderest.” 
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Guilbert asked him how it felt to lose 
an eye. The victim replied in words 
which his chief has never forgotten: 

“First my eye ached, then my head 
ached, then my ear ached, then my teeth 
ached and finally my heart ached!” 

Guilbert’s optical anecdotes date 
back to 1903, when he was taskmaster 
in a Liverpool (England) workhouse. 
He was watching a guest pay off the 
dormitory fee by breaking rock in- 
to chipped stone. A chip flew at the 
working tramp. Another eye was lost. 

Such casualties to eyesight are un- 
necessary, observed young Guilbert. 
Especially since a pair of wire-mesh 
goggles hangs in every cell in tramp 
sheds in the Liverpool workhouse. 

Today, at the Pullman Company, 
where Guilbert is safety director, every 
workman is supplied with a pair of 
clear, tough glass goggles, and such 
a mishap is hardly apt to occur. For, 
thanks to his unrelenting goggles- 
wearing program, the men not only 
have but wear their goggles. 

For a while it made him the most 
unpopular man in the industry. But 
now it has borne fruit. For the last 10 
years not one of the 25 thousand em- 
ployes of The Pullman Company has 
lost an eye. 

A short, gray haired man of about 
60, who got where he is today by what 
he calls “diplomatic aggressiveness,” 
Guilbert retains the same boundless 
energy, springy step and zeal for the 
Cause that he had when he was 30. 
He once filled 55 engagements in 10 
days to talk about goggles. 

Nowadays most employers come to 
him, but in the days when he had to 
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go to employers with his goggles pro- 
gram, Guilbert had to do some first- 
class preaching. If this failed, he 
would talk money—fewer accidents, 
lower insurance rates. 

One time a foreman was having 
trouble convincing an employe that 
he should keep his goggles on his eyes. 
Guilbert was summoned. The safety 
expert seized a handful of glass eyes 
from his desk drawer and a bottle con- 
taining a preserved human eye with a 
steel splinter in it. He thrust these into 
his pocket and hurried to the shop. 

Without pausing for so much as an 
introduction to the recalcitrant, Guil- 
bert fished out a glass eye. He held it 
up to the worker’s eye for comparison. 
Then he took out another and another 
until he got a perfect match. 

“There’s your replacement,’ he 
said. “‘When you lose a good eye like 
this’—and he produced the little 
bottle—‘‘come to me. I'll save this 
glass one for you.” 

Most outsiders can’t understand 
why shop men don’t like to wear 
goggles. The company furnishes them. 
They weigh almost nothing. So why 








When Pence James was just a stripling, he 
came to Chicago and got a job in a depart 
ment store stockroom. It was there that he 
began publishing an unauthorized weekly 
newspaper which revealed much unsuspected 
talent among his co-workers. But, according 
to James, the boss decided that his minions 
were spending more time on the paper than 
on their jobs, and he “‘fired the editor in 
self-defense.”” This ignominious end to his 
merchandising career proved to be a kick 
upstairs, for it was then that he began as a 
copy boy on The Chicago Daily News, 


where he is now a featured writer, 
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all the kicking? But Guilbert has all 
the answers. 

A man moans: “My goggles weigh 
too much.” 

“What?” bellows Guilbert. “They 
weigh exactly 53.7 grams and that’s 
less than two ounces. Can’t you carry 
two ounces?” 

“Well, the goggles fog up.” 

“Rub a little soap on both sides and 
polish with a dry cloth.” 

“But they look funny.” 

“A one-eyed man looks funnier.” 

“They give me a headache.” 

*“So does a new tarpaper kelly!” 


Tuirty-six years ago, Guilbert was 
an accident photographer for a steel 
mill in Chicago. The mishaps that 
troubled cameraman Guilbert most 
were the eye cases. These at least, he 
decided, could be stopped. But it 
wasn’t until 1912—five years later— 
when he took the post as safety 
director for the American Car and 
Foundry Company that he really got 
started on an e¢ye-saving program. 

At that time he went to a Chicago 
eye surgeon and talked over his prob- 
lem. “I want something graphic— 
something eye-opening to help put 
over my goggles program,” he said. 

*“How’s this?” asked the doc, and 
he showed Guilbert a collection of 66 
eyes preserved in bottles. ““These are 
industrial cases,” went on the physi- 
cian. “I collected them in seven 
months.” In the bottle were eyes in 
which were embedded pieces of nails, 
slivers of steel, pieces of heads of bolts, 
wood slivers and hot metal. 

Guilbert showed these eyes in in- 
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dustrial plants all over America. He 
followed this campaign with a sure 
cure for the kind of eye trouble repre- 
sented in the bottles. It was a picture 
of four safety goggles that had been 
hit hard in one or both lenses. One 
pair got a conker with a flying rivet 
and the others with bolt heads. 

Guilbert captioned this picture: “A 
record game—4 to 0. Four hits and no 
eyes out.” 

For a time he made a hobby of col- 
lecting shattered safety goggles— 
mute testimony, dramatic and impres- 
sive as to the value of hardened lenses 
in sight saving. Under each pair he 
wrote the case history. 

One inscription read: “I was carry- 
ing hot metal in a ladle. Suddenly 
there was a splash. It splattered metal 
on my face.” They had to bandage up 
his features completely except for a 
slit through which peeked two eyes as 
good as ever. 

There are 250 thousand one-eyed 
persons in America, and most of these 
have suffered their misfortune in in- 
dustrial accidents. Eye accidents, Guil- 
bert estimates, cost about 200 million 
dollars a year. Eye safety could be 
had at a fraction of that cost. Before 
the war, eye accidents occurred every 
30 seconds. It is worse now. 

In New York State, there were an 
average of 1,794 eye accident lost- 
time cases each year from 1935 to 
1939. Of these there was one death, 
eight permanent total disability cases 
(presumably blindness), 520 perma- 
nent partial disability cases (loss of one 
eye) and 1,265 lost-time cases. 

Naturally Guilbert lives and 
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breathes his eye-saving campaign. He 
surprises visitors to his office by taking 
off his glasses and beating them with 
a handy implement. He writes scold- 
ing letters to magazine editors who 
publish pictures of shopmen standing 
with their safety goggles on their fore- 
heads or chests. 

He sees soldiers marching in a 
parade. He isn’t watching the rhythm 
of their step or anything else about a 
soldier. He is counting the number 
who wear glasses. He says it is about 
15 per cent. They should all have 
hardened lenses. 

“T say it is criminal to have thou- 
sands of young soldiers wearing deli- 
cate, rimless glasses,” he exploded. 
“In a jungle battlefield, aboard a 
battleship, or in the rough sports of 
camp life, the serviceman not only 
incurs the danger of broken glasses 
but also of serious optical injuries due 
to splinters. 

“In the field, eye glasses would be 
difficult to replace immediately and 
would mean deficient vision on the 
part of men who need clear eyesight 
above all to properly serve their coun- 
try. Hardened lenses with solid rims 
are direly needed for fighting men.” 


General Marshall has agreed that 
this has some sense to it. So has Secre- 
tary of the Navy Knox. Guilbert 
knows there will be a long struggle 
before the servicemen get hardened 
lenses for their glasses, but he is an in- 
veterate campaigner. 

He puts his heart into his work as 
safety director at the Pullman Com- 
pany. The Pullman shops, performing 
a variety of heavy industrial opera- 
tions throughout the country, went 
through over seven million man hours 
in 1942 without a disabling injury. 

How thoroughly he i8 wound up in 
his work is further illustrated by his 
safety emblem design—a green disc 
containing a row of white diamonds. 

“Green,” he explained, “‘is the ac- 
cepted safety color. The five elongated 
diamonds symbolize the special senses: 
seeing, hearing, feeling, tasting and 
smelling. These are on guard against 
danger. They are precious possessions 
—jewels which all must guard. 

“The V’s formed by the diamonds 
are incidental, yet appropriate. Let us 
hope they are prophetic, for victory 
may hinge on the conservation of 
manpower and man hours in industry. 

“Safety means Victory.” 


Who Started It? 


Corres: In the 14th century an Arabian goatherd, tending his 
flock during a particularly sultry spell of weather noticed that, 
despite his own feeling of lassitude, the goats were friskier than usual. 
Upon investigation, he found that their friskiness increased each 
time they nibbled on certain shrubs growing nearby. He sampled 
some of the berries himself, and soon felt so refreshed that he spread 
the news of his discovery to friends. Not long afterwards coffee brewed 
from these berries, and later from roasted coffee beans, had become 


the favorite beverage throughout Arabia. 
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T CAME ON Valentine’s Day. I had 

been writing in the workshop, so- 
called because it was Bob’s room and 
filled with his many projects at various 
stages of development. 

The bell rang and I heard Fran- 
goise go to the door. It was, I was 
sure, the postman, who brought the 
daily letter to daughter from her 
soldier-husband. I heard Francoise 
pass daughter’s room. “A business 
telegram for Dad,” then ran through 
my mind. She brought the telegram 
in to me and I opened it. 

THE SECRETARY OF WAR DESIRES 

ME TO EXPRESS HIS DEEP REGRET 

THAT YOUR SON LIEUTENANT ROB- 

ERT E. X., AIR CORPS, HAS BEEN RE- 

PORTED MISSING IN ACTION IN THE 

NORTHWEST AFRICAN AREA SINCE 

JANUARY 29 ADDITIONAL INFORMA= 

TION WILL BE SENT WHEN RECEIVED 
I read it again, completely taken off 
guard ... again . . . “‘MISSING IN 
action.” I wondered why something 
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In wartime the brave do not all wear uniforms. At home 
mothers like this one, and fathers and wives too, carry on 
patiently, heroically—though their loved ones are gone 





didn’t happen . . . My mind fought 
against translating it into a personal 
message—these words... 

I remember calling to my sister 
who was visiting us and handing it to 
her silently. I felt stony. Why couldn’t 
I do something? Was this the way I 
was to lose Bobby . . . a few words... 
this for an end! 

I walked into my bathroom and 
closed the door. And then the flood- 
gates suddenly opened. I tried to weep 
silently, not wishing to disturb the 
others, but the shock had been too 
rude. The sobs wouldn’t be silenced. 

We got through that day and the 
days that followed. I do not know 
how. One does what one must. 

As time passed, we hugged the 
thought that our son could be alive 
and well, as a prisoner. The other 
thoughts were too much to bear. 

Bob was a pilot of a B26 bomber. 
He worked hard for that honor and 
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responsibility. He wanted it more than 
he had ever wanted anything. 

It was during his months of train- 
ing in the Air Force that I first thought 
of writing my story. I had so many 
mixed emotions—fear, pride, joy— 
and always more fear. I knew that 
thousands of other mothers were bear- 
ing within them the same emotions, 
and I wondered if I could express 
what was in my heart—and whether 
it would be a comfort to others. 

I did not want my son to go into 
the air force. It terrified me. I didn’t 
want him to be a soldier. He was not 
so constituted. I never had to teach 
him that it was cruel to hurt living 
things. For he loved and respected 
everything that lived and moved. 

As the years progressed, it became 
more and more evident that our son’s 
leanings were toward the mechani- 
cal. He was one of countless American 
boys who made automobiles out of 
' washing ‘machine 
motors and scrap. 
His homemade 
machines carried 
Bob all over Chi- 
cago, to our great 
. anxiety. He never 
wanted to be a po- 
liceman. A fireman 
... well, perhaps— 
there were those 
grand wagons. An 
aviator? Ah, that 
was something else. 

At about 10, his 
absorbing hobby 
began to be the 
making of tiny 





model airplanes. Fashioned of balsam 
wood, the little ships were scaled down 
in perfect proportion—necessitating 
much blueprint work and delicate 
labor. I am sure that in his own 
mind, Bob flew every one of them. 
The planes were attached to wires 
strung across his room. Twice they 
were on exhibition by request, in 
boys’ hobby displays. 

There had been nothing unusual in 
Bob’s growing years, unless it was his 
three months visit in Franee. (His Dad 
had been born a Frenchman.) It was 
interesting to meet alotof new cousins. 
They didn’t speak his language, but 
they had fascinating toys, and anyway 
children have a way of getting on in 
spite of such difficulties. But the high- 
light of everything was that day in 
Nice when we came suddenly up- 
on a magnificent fleet of U. S. battle- 
ships. We had been away from our 
country for almost three months, and 
I like to remember how joyous we 
were at the sight of those glorious 
flags floating in the breeze. Back at 
the hotel we made application for, 
and were granted, the privilege of 
visiting the fleet. How impressed we 
were with the spic and span perfec- 
tion of the ships, the clean-cut Ameri- 
can sailors, the courtesy extended us. 
And I can still see our boy’s happy 
smile at being allowed to maneuver 
the big guns—guns so perfectly bal- 
anced on their carriages that the 
slightest touch would turn them in 
any direction. 

What must the sight of those ships 
mean today to our boys stationed at 
distant points in the world—boys 
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who desperately 
need supplies or re- 
inforcements, or re- 
newed morale. 

















The war caught 
us with no illusions. 






































: Since the very in- 
ception of the Nazi 
regime in Ger- 
many, it had been 
very close to us. 
Many of my rela- 








tives had been hurt 




















by its brutalities. 
My husband’s dear 
ones had suffered 








when it stalked in- 
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to France. 

Our son was growing straight into 
it. Knowing my fear of the air arm, 
he gathered together all sorts of data 
which showed that service ‘in the air 
was, if anything, less dangerous than 
other forms of combat. His draft 
number was low and he therefore 
enlisted, feeling that his chances to 
enter the Air Corps would be better. 
And so it came to pass. In January, 
1942, Bob realized his ambition— 
he became an aviation cadet. 

Formation flying high up in the 
sky, by anybody's boys, held me spell- 
bound with fear. But visiting Bob’s 
basic training post, I was reassured 
to learn that he had a good precision 
eye, a feeling for space and that 
he was steady at the controls. His 
first solo flight was a joy so mag- 
nificent that nothing can ever touch 
it in Bob’s life. In that his letter 
typifies the thrill of every boy in the 
same event, I add excerpts from it: 
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Dear Folks: 

It seemed like days of waiting be 
fore the instructor taxied over to the 
edge of the field, pulled himself out 
of the cockpit and said—“‘You know 
what to do now; go around the pat- 
tern, land and bring the ship over 
to me—” and I soloed. 

I did one of the nicest take-offs in 
my career and it was a windy day. 
Flew the pattern to perfection, and 
made a fair landing. I soloed. . . 

That means I can wear my goggles 
over my flying helmet, at the fore- 
head, instead of about my neck, as 
all dodos wear them. 

In one more week we’ll be upper 
classmen. It seems as if everything is 
happening at once. Solo, payday, up- 
per-class . . . Nothing more to write, 
except in case I didn’t mention it, I 
soloed all by myself. 

Love to all, Bob 

Advanced training came and went. 
Then one glorious day we were at 
the station to greet Bob, graduated, 
home on a three day stop-over, en- 
route to another field.” 

Handsome, straight, slick in his 
smart-looking officer’s uniform, a grin 
of sheer joy lighting his face, he 
jumped off the train. We found our- 
selves surrounded by people and I 
felt they might have. liked to press 
the hand of this hero-in-the-making. 

The days passed like minutes. Song 
rang through the house,’ the Army 
Air Corps tune above all. Dad had 
always been good at mathematics and 
Bob brought to the table all the tricks 
and problems he had saved up for 
him. I was a rank outsider at this 
game. So I looked at my two men 
with admiration, oh so very proud of 
them; loving their fun. 

The precious days ended, Then we 
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were at the airport waving goodbye 
to our darling. He peeked once from 
behind the-drawn curtains as he went 
up and away, his hand stealing out 
to wave when his glance was hidden. 
We stood there until the heavy trans- 
port was only a speck in the sky when 
I suddenly realized that my arm was 
still raised, my soul-in its fingertips, 
and. Bob was perhaps 15 miles away 
in the distance. 

Now Bob became acquainted with 
the real McCoy. All the boys of his 
class were given the B26 and Bob soon 
began to love it like a soul-mate—its 
sleekness, its power, its toughness, 
speed and its responsiveness. All 
through his training; happiness 
sprawled through his letters. How 
he loved to roam the skies in this 
splendid: contraption... Day and night 
he sailed around, off on missions of all 
sorts—dusk to dawn flying. 

Before long he had amassed his 
necessary total of flying hours and 
was ready to go when the call came 
from a central concentration point 
for an experienced pilot to complete 
a squadron. Bob was sent. 

Then and there I resolved that I'd 
go to the very shoreline of our country 
to see him before he crossed the wide 
expanse that would separate us for 
the duration. 

I did visit my son at X field—that 
last’ weekénd. Dad and I succeeded 
in getting “him into a photographer’s 
studio for what I treasure more than 
I can say—a real photograph. I look 
at it now, closely, and I can almost 
talk to my son. 

The night I was alone at the hotel, 
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I wrote my son his 
plane letter. I 
poured out my 
heart .to him in an 
effort to let him 
know that we 
would be with him 
in all that might 
happen to him. I 
dreaded his flight 
across the ocean, 
yet I knew he 
would make it safely. But the thought 
of his seeing first-hand the horrors of 
war sickened me. I knew what it 
would do to him. He had been tough- 
ened — that went in to his training. 
I could even see him fly over his 
target for there is something imper- 
sonal in that. But there my mind 
blocked. I reminded myself that it’s 
a job that has been forced on us 
and it: must be done well. And I 
told my son that if tight, painful 
moments ever came to him, he 
should forget that he had left child- 
hood far behind and cry like a small 
boy. It eases the soul and strength- 
ens one for what comes next. I gave 
the letter to one of Bob’s fellow officers, 
requesting that he hand it to him 
after they left our shores. 

So Bob went away. While waiting 
at an eastern point for crossing orders, 
my brother and his family were able 
to reach him by ’phone, and he was 
given permission to go with them to 
New York on a day’s pass. 

Fifteen hours after saying goodbye 
to them, he had arrived in England. 

Five weeks later he was with our 
forces in: North Africa, just after the 
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Americans had made their surprise 
landing. The plane letter to my son 
had begun — “Dearest 0-727740.” 
Bob’s response to it was a morale 
builder for me. (I truly believe that 
we at home need it far more than our 
heroes at the front.) His letter ran: 
Dearest Mom: 

I.do hope you’re living up to my 
expectations that you would remain a 
good “soldier” and not think for a 
moment that anything will happen 
to your 0-727740. I’m glad you’re 
staking a lot on that number to 
bring me out of this conflict safe 
and in one piece. I’m certain it will 
be so, and I want you to believe it 
as deeply as you possibly can... 

The chances that I may see action 
are probable. And that you may not 
hear from me for perhaps months at 
a time, is quite possible too. But please 
don’t worry . . . It might merely 
mean that mail is impossible. I am 
hoping and praying that nothing will 
happen to my family, so that I can 
return to see them-happy, healthy. 

Love to all, Bob 


It occurred to me then that the 
boys might be happy if the families 
of their squadron here had a “get 
together” in common concern for 
the group over there. So I decided 
to give a dinner—the “carte” of ad- 
mission to be pictures and news items 
about dear ones in Squadron X. Four 
brides of the boys were among those 
present. Altogether, we were 18. 

Would you like to hear about my 
table? We made it T-shaped, seating 
the brides at the stem. I took three 
round white glass bowls and placed 
them on an oblong mirror. I put 
straight standing red tulips in the 
first, white gladiolas in the second, 
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and blue iris’ in the third—all the 
same height. Daughter used my pilot’s 
Wings as the theme for place cards. 
Not knowing our guests, with the 
exception of one, and wanting our 
party to be informal, we wrote 
“Mother Smith” and “Father Jones” 
on them to break down any possible 
stiffness. There was none. 

Two days after the party, we re- 
ceived our telegram. 

Four days later, another mother 
and young wife received theirs. It 
read, “KILLED IN ACTION.” 

No, I didn’t want my son to be a 
bomber pilot. I was afraid. But one 
day I came across a letter written 
by him to his sister. In it he looked at 
the future and some of his dreams 
were in it. New ideas in air traffic 
would evolve after the war. Every- 
body would be flying—safely. No 
course in flying was better than the 
one the government was offering. 
*“Mother” seemed in better physical 
condition than she 
had been in years. 
Our entrance in the 
war was a cer- 
tainty. He wanted 
to do his part for 
his country. 

And I made up 
my mind, too. My 
boy had become 
a man. In many 
respects he was in- 
finitely wiser than 
I; And that he was 
braver and had 
stepped into the 
life of today was 








obvious. Unflinchingly he accepted 
the job of helping right a sick world. 
Not like we mothers who wondered 
fearfully. ““Will my son have to go?” 
Of course he had to go. He was of the 
very age group that made the nucleus 
of the first group fo go. . . 24 years 
old ... 24 years young... 

I once wrote a friend, after seeing 
what several months of Army train- 
ing had done for some of our boys, 
that instead of our country owing us 
a debt of gratitude for our sons, it 
might be we who owed our country the 
debt of thanks. They took our good 
material and “gilded the lily” as it 
were. Not one of them but came out 
more manly, upstanding, straight- 
thinking. What training did for our 
son was magnificent. Such happiness, 
self-assurance, courage—that certain 
look about him. 

Who said that our boys were soft? 
That they wouldn’t fight? Look at my 
boy and say that! 

My story ends here. For a while, 
my life seemed to end on Valentine’s 
Day. Could it be possible that this 
dear, strong, happy young man to 
whom we had said goodbye, this child 
who had tasted practically nothing of 
life—was gone forever? How can this 


ill world be rebuilt without him? His 
honesty, his sense of justice, his kind- 
ness, his youth—all these we need 
— if only to show others how to live 
by his example. 

Can it be that we shall not see 
him again? I can’t conceive of that. 
He must come back. He is able, 
strong, brave. At night, I speak to 
him, “Bob darling, where are you, 
and how are you?”” When daughter 
was away, I would waken at night 
and know when something was es- 
pecially right or wrong with her. 
With Bob, all is dead silence. I ask, 
but no answer comes... 

Was he brought down at sea? Or 
in a flaming mass on land? Or, glory 
be, was he able to bring his damaged 
ship to earth and save his precious 
crew and himself? I did not want 
my son to be a German prisoner, 
but now I hope he is, since in that 
hope lies all hope. 

It had to come to us on Valentine’s 


Day, that which we had hoped never — 


would come. The days pass, painful 
days, they will be many. Only flimsy 
hopes to Carry us on, no assurance 
that our long vigil will be rewarded. 
But so we must go on. Bob said we 
must... 


When Japan Made the Rules 


HE First foreign ships to trade at Nagasaki Harbor, Japan, were 
forced to follow a very strict procedure when in port. 

In preparation for the visit of Japanese officials, it was necessary 
to dress ship, set up,a table on the quarter deck and provide two 
cushions for the officers to sit upon. Yankee hosts had to bend almost 
double until the Japs were seated, then order a salute of nine guns 
fired at frequent intervals to show that the “barbarians” had proper 


respect for the Son of Heaven. 





—Hazer H. ADLER 
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—London (by cable to Coronet) 

HE PSYCHOLOGICAL EFFECT of sev- 
ipa years. of life under blackout 
conditions will probably persist for 
some time after the war. Britons 
who’ve lived in inky gloom between 
sunset and sunrise since September, 
1939 report a curious sensation when 
visiting neutral lighted-up cities. 

Their initial reaction is one of de- 
light, like a child’s first sight of a 
Christmas tree. But it is quickly re- 
placed by a feeling of uneasiness. 

Many travelers report a sense of 
terror when they wake up in the 
middle of the night and see lights 
still burning. It makes them feel naked 
and exposed, and they exclaim, “‘My 
God, what a perfect target!” 

Even more marked reactions may 
be noted with children. Thousands of 
English youngsters can’t remember 
the time when lights showed at night. 
One seven-year-old was asked whether 
he had ever seen London lighted up. 
“Oh my, yes,” he returned, “I can 
remember the big fire when Germans 
set the city to burning. It was all red 
and white and you could see as well 
as in the daytime.” 

Another wartime effect which is 
going to take England time to over- 
come is getting used to traffic once 
more. A whole generation of children 
is growing up with no memory of 
what it is like to have streets and 
country highways filled with whizzing 
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cars and trucks. Even grownups are 
used to the idea that you can safely 
saunter down the middle of streets. 

The shuffle of feet on the pavement 
and the chatter of crowds as they move 
endlessly up and down Piccadilly is 
usually the first and most startling 
sensation to American ears which 
have never heard such sounds above 
the roar of motorized. traffic. 

For some obscure reason, one of the 
most abundant strictly American food 
items in England is peanut butter. 
Peanut butter is unrationed and jars 
of it can be seen on shelves of most 
British grocery stores. The most likely 
reason for this plenty in the land of 
scarcity is that someone decided pea- 
nut butter was a highly concentrated 
energy food and shipped large quan- 
tities to England before discovering 
that most Britons had never heard of 
peanut butter and don’t propose to 
make its acquaintance now. 

The oddest delicacy served to Ameri- 
cans in England is corn on the cob, 
boiled in the shuck “just like you 
cook it in America.’ The standard 
restaurant price for corn on the cob, 
in the few places where it can be 
bought, is 50 cents per ear or “head” 
as it is called in London. Prices range 
upward as high as 90 cents per ear. 
A strange sight which can be seen in 
the springtime is a greenhouse filled 
with growing corn—one little sprig in 
each flower pot. —MIcHAEL Evans 
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. Where preachers and doctors have failed, this 
unique brotherhood of ex-alcoholics goes on the 
march to pull another fellow tippler ‘“‘on the wagon” 


Fraternity of the Water 


by Clem LANE 


Ww: SOMEONE whom you have 
long known as a ringtailed lush 
suddenly ceases to drink, chances are 
he has come under the influence of 
Alcoholics Anonymous. 

In November, 1934, a New York 
investment analyst went on the last 
of a series of sprees that had marked 
17 years of his life. Seven months 
later he sat at the bedside of an alco- 
holic physician, fresh from a barn- 
burner of a binge, and fed him his 
last drink. From this bedside ‘session 
in Akron; Ohio, has come a nation- 
wide movement—Alcoholics Anony- 
mous—which has restored to serene 
and useful lives thousands of men and 
women whose alcoholic excesses had 
been the despair of relatives, friends 
and employers. 

Some weeks ago I sat at dinner 
with the New Yorker, whom we shall 
know as Bill. Toward the tag end of 
the evening I questioned his estimate 
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of the group’s membership, which he 
put at some eight thousand. Actually, 
it seemed low after hearing of the five 
hundred members in the armed forces 
and the thriving groups that dot the 
nation from coast to coast. 

A long, lean New Englander with 
a humorous mouth and an easy drawl, 
Bill grinned slowly and replied: 

**You know, we alcoholics are world- 
champion liars. One of these days 
some organization such as the Ameri- 
can Medical Association is going to 
make a survey. Wouldn’t it be better 
if our claims showed up on the bearish 
side—that instead of eight thousand 
members, we had hundreds more?” 

That Bill can’t whip out a report 
showing the exact membership is due 
to the movement’s informality. Alco- 
holics Anonymous can hardly be called 
an organization. There are no officers 
and no dues. Each-group is complete- 
ly autonomous. Expenses are met for 
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the most part by passing the hat or 
parking “‘the kitty,” a slotted tin can, 
near the exit of the meeting place. 
However, a national office, The 
Alcoholic Foundation, is maintained 
in New York, where the movement’s 
book, Alcoholics Anonymous, and other 
literature is published. In addition, 
the foundation channels inquiries to 
the home groups, and carries on a 
brisk advisory correspondence with 
its leaders and with individual alco- 
holics in spots where units have not 
yet been formed. Alcoholics Being 
what they are, Bill points out with a 
smile, four of the foundation’s board 
of trustees, must be non-alcoholics. 
After early struggles, in which John 
D. Rockefeller Jr. proved a powerful 
friend, the foundation, which derives 
the large part of its funds from sale of 
the book and group contributions, is 
at last nearing solvency. Now with 
the growth of AA, the ultimate plan 
is for the foundation to devote more 
of its resources and energies into re- 
search on the problems of alcoholism. 
Since alcoholism is no respecter of 
persons, no matter on which side of 





Clem Lane, city editor 
of the Chicago Daily 
News, started news- 
paper work shortly 
after the last war 
when he answered an 
ad for a reporting job 
on a Pontiac, Michigan paper: En route to 
Pontiac he read a book on journalism and, 
@ few hours later, in the offices of the 
Pontiac Press, wrote his first story. In 1923 
he went to the Daily News, where he has 
covered “‘more than a thousand murders— 
not to mention every other kind of story.” 
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the tracks an AA group is started, it 
is not long before all strata of society 
are represented—the executive, the 
laborer, the society matron, the house- 
wife. Despite this democracy, AA 
has one exclusive requirement, set 
forth in the first of its 12-step-program 
of recovery: 

“We admitted we were powerless 
over alcohol—that our lives had be- 
come unmanageable.” 

Which is merely another way of 
defining an alcoholic. 

And just how does a person deter- 
mine whether he is an alcoholic? 

AA has two favorite tests. First, 
that a man drop in at his favorite bar 
and each night for a week straight 
have just three drinks—no more. If 
he can do that without getting drunk 
at least once, the odds are against his 
being an alcoholic. 

Second, after having had a few 
drinks, can he WILLINGLy—not be- 
cause of business compulsion, a social 
engagement or the arrival of the 
police—leave a bottle, a party or a 
bar room before getting drunk? 

Armed with these tests and other 
material, the AA’s go forth to call ona 
likely “‘prospect.” There’s some pre- 
liminary conversational shadowbox- 
ing and then one of the visitors opens: 

**First time I ever got drunk was at 
a high school dance.” 

And he goes on from there. 

Group experience shows there’s a 
definite pattern about an alcoholic’s 
drinking career. An occasional binge 
progresses to the frequent binge. 
Then come attempts at controlled 
drinking—imbibing only after sun- 
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down or just on the weekends. When 
the control ‘slips, the alcoholic “goes 
on the wagon.” For a short time his 
affairs straighten out, so he has 
another try at’ controlled drinking. 
More sprees, marital difficulties, job 
losses and.-trips to sanitaria follow, in- 
terspersed by periods of sobriety and 
fervid’ announcements. of ‘“‘Never 
again.” By now the alcoholic begins 
to doubt his sanity, his will power, 
and finally begins to despair. 


So rue vistrors sketch their history, 
in hopes that the recruit will recog- 
nize a fellow alcoholic and open. up 
with his own story. Sometimes it takes 
a sly prod, as “Of course, if a guy is 
a sissy drinker, we don’t want any 
part of him.” 

Or perhaps a recital of the familiar 
rebukes of well-meaning friends: Why 
don’t you act like a man? Where’s 
your will power? Can’t you see the 
stuff is ruining you? 

Establishing the entente cordiale, fre- 
quently within minutes of meeting, is 
part of the alcoholics’ group lore. 
AA’s grin as they recall an occasional 
wife who resents her husband drying 
up “‘for these strangers after the years 
I begged him to quit.” But it’s through 
understanding and lack of censure 
that one alcoholic reaches another. 

The physician, clergyman or other 
non-alcoholic, however. sympathetic 
and helpful, rarely succeeds in hiding 
a natural touch of irritation. or pity 
with its concomitant, condescension, 
and the alcoholic recognizes and re- 
sents the alien effort. 

Having encouraged the alcoholic 
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to a recital of his.own adventures, the 
AA apostles point out that once a man 
has become an alcoholic, never again 
can he drink in a controlled manner, 

This hits ‘the prospect between the 
eyes. Despite the bouncing around he 
has taken over the years, he clings 
desperately to the hope that some day 
he will find the secret of drinking 
“like a gentleman.” But before he can 
protest, the AA’s speak up. 

“We know exactly how you feel,” 
they say. ““Most of our pleasurable 
memories—parties, celebrations, an- 
niversaries, vacations—were associat- 
ed with drinking. But there’s an Irish 
proverb which says ‘Never bid the 
devil good morning until you meet 
him at the crossroads,’ and _ that’s 
just what we do in AA. 

“You don’t sign any document or 
take any oath that you'll never take 
another drink. What we do is to live 
on a 24-hour basis. We just stay dry 
for today and worry about tomorrow 
when tomorrow comes.” 

At this point an occasional prospect 
is lost to the fold. He’s willing to do 
anything at all about his drinking 
except to quit. But others ask, ““What’s 
the secret?” 

Now comes the Sunday pitch. 

**You’ve tried everything else,” say 
the AA’s. “Why not try God?” 

“Tm no church-goer,” the prospect 
returns quickly. 

**You don’t have to be,”’ the AA’s 
tell him. ‘‘We think you’ll agree that 
somewhere in this scheme of things is 
a Power greater than man. Call this 
Power anything you want. Form your 
own concept. But whatever it is, we 
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know that this Power can and will 
help you to stay dry. We know be- 
cause that’s how we quit drinking!” 

To this wide open spiritual ap- 
proach only a hidebound atheist could 
object, says the group—and there are 
surprisingly fewsuch among alcoholics. 

At this point the recruit is ready 
for the other 10 steps of the recovery 
program. He must first put his affairs 
completely in the hands of the Power. 
He is asked to take a moral inventory 
of himself—(“‘probably the first hon- 
est look you’ve had at yourself in 
years”). Then admit to God, to him- 
self and to another human being the 
exact nature of his wrongs. 

The next four steps call for the 
alcoholic to attack his character de- 
fects. “He lists the persons he has 
harmed and makes amends “‘where- 
ever possible.” 

The AA’s say that it isn’t the major 
catastrophe that turns an alcoholic 
to drink so often as the accumulation 
of small angers, petty resentments, 
minor jealousies. Thus the tenth step 
consists of a daily personal inventory 
—a sort of “never let the sun go 
down on your anger” rule. Another 
phase is aimed at holding fast to the 
middle of the road. For, says AA, a 
sudden stroke of good luck is as dan- 
gerous to an alcoholic’s continued 
dryness as a series of misfortunes. 

The eleventh step is to seek through 
prayer and meditation to improve 
conscious contact with God as the 
alcoholic understands him, praying 
only for knowledge of His will and 
the power to carry it out. 

The twelfth and last step is the 
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one that sends -AA’s out at all hours, 
no matter the time or temperature, on 

the business of snatching drunks back 

to a normal way of living. 

It is to this last step that much of 
the rapid growth of the movement can 
be traced. Helping another alcoholic 
to achieve dryness is the best sort of 
insurance for keeping an alcoholic 
dry. Hence AA activities range from 
work with men and women confined 
in institutions to educational efforts 
through which an increasing number 
of alert younger men are finding their 
way into AA before succumbing to 
alcoholic excess. : 

How effective is AA? Bill says that 
immediate recoveries are about 50 
per cent, with another 25 per cent 
stumbling about for a time before 
arriving at continued sobriety. The 
remaining 25 per cent disappear into 
the exterior darkness. These figures, of 
course, disregard the psychotics, whose 
alcoholism is a by-product, as well as 
those who “‘join” AA under duress— 
threat of a divorce or loss of a job. 

Frequent meetings, parties (called 
“open houses”), and calls on pros- 
pects keep the AA’s busy and happy. 
They have an amazing readiness to 
laugh, particularly at themselves and 
their past antics. 

They'll even smile, albeit a bit 
knowingly, if a visiting fireman es- 
says to rationalize their program. Now 
and again some such analyst holds 
that AA is simply a program of self 
discipline, a conscious group effort to 
effect a personality change. 

Call it what you will, declare the 
AA’s. We’re dry. 
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A bellboy’s dream more than a half 


century ago was the beginning of a new 
high in hotel service throughout America 


by Eptrp M. STERN 


ACK IN the 1880’s, a weary little 
bellboy at the McClure House 
in Wheeling, West Virginia, walked 
down long corridors to’ draw. in- 
numerable pitchers of water from a 
tap, and toted countless buckets of 
ice to impatiently waiting drummers. 
“Some day,” he said to himself, 
“Pll fix it so people have ice water 
in their rooms—so they won’t have 
to ask every time they want any little 
thing! I’m going to own the biggest 
and best-run hotel in the world!” 
Because that bellboy made his 
dreams come true, you and I enjoy 
many of the services and conveniences 
of modern hotels. Pioneer in giving 
the public what they wanted at a 
price they could afford to pay; found- 
er of eight hotels that annually serve 
about two and a half million guests 
registered in rooms, and about six 
and .a. half million in restaurants; 
creator of the standardized, stream- 
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It Started with Statler 





lined hotel, the late E. M. Statler’s 
name is to travelers what Henry Ford’s 
name is to motorists. 

His story begins in the days when 
there were no overnight accommo- 
dations to fill the gap between crude 
inns and red-plush, gold and palm- 
decorated palaces. Personally, it’s a 
Horatio Alger rags toriches yarn. Na- 
tionally, it revolutionized an industry. 

Ellsworth M. Statler was born in 
Somerset County, Penn., in 1863. His 
parents were desperately poor, and 
when he was nine years old he was 
putting in a full 12-hour day in a 
glass factory. A few years later he be- 
came a bellboy at the McClure House, 
for all of six dollars a month, board, 


and what tips he might pick up. 


His next step up in the world came 
when he was made night clerk. He 
began taking notes on things wrong 
with the hotel. For instance: it cost , 
a couple more to occupy a double 
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room than two single rooms; no at- 
tention was paid to guests’ complaints 
‘about food; clerks were either too 
» ‘effusive, or too public-be-damned. 
= ‘When I have my big hotel in New 
© York,” he told himself,-“‘I’ll see to it 
© that the customer is always pleased!” 
For a short period, despite his pious 
mother’s protest that he would “do 
better to think of heavenly things” he 
had the billiard room concession, and 
came out with a profit. This he in- 
vested in The Pie House, a lunchroom 
stocked with his sister’s cooking. An 
innovation, sandwiches of minced ham 
and minced chicken, became highly 
popular. But with money and ambi- 
tion both burning, Ellsworth soon 
} looked for a new venture. 
He landed in Buffalo, as proprietor 
of Statler’s Restaurant. Things went 
badly. Creditors pressed. Statler dis- 
missed most of his employes and 
carried on, short-handed, 18 hours a 
day. Then, when things looked black- 
1 est, business from a G.A.R. conven- 
. tion began to put him on his feet. 
Stunts and advertising did the rest. 
1 — Gold pieces were concealed in por- 
$ tions of ice cream; pianos and Shet- 
i ' land ponies were given away in weekly 
$ 
a 












































lotteries. Advertising popularized the 
Sunday dinner out, urged giving “the 





- hired girl the day off.”’ Snob appeal 
x made its début via suggestions that 
\, polite people dined evenings. 

Even at this early stage of his 
e | career, Statler went on the principle 
e that it’s more profitable to make cus- 
g tomers happy than to save pennies. 
st, | His 25-cent dinner was generous 
le enough—a typical menu included oy- 
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ster bisque, celery and olives, fish 
and potatoes, lamb and vegetables, 
punch, duck, salad, dessert and bev- 
erage. The restaurant flourished, and 
by 1901 its presiding genius was worth 
60 thousand dollars. 


STATLER’s first hotel venture—a 
temporary structure just outside the 
1901 Buffalo Pan-American Exposi- 
tion fair grounds—was a fiasco. Noth- 
ing daunted, however, in 1904 he em- 
barked upon what a contemporary 
called “‘the nerviest thing [I’ve ever 
seen in the hotel business,”’ the Inside 
Inn. It was a 35 hundred room bar- 
racks inside the St. Louis fair grounds, 
and it had to make good a huge in- 
vestment of Statler’s own and bor- 
rowed money in a few short months. 

It did, despite the fact that on the 
opening day an exploding coffee urn 
so seriously burned and crippled Stat- 
ler that he managed the hotel from a 
wheel chair. Several years ahead of 
his time, and against a flood of well- 
meant advice, he insisted on adver- 
tising. “If they don’t come, we need 
it, and if they do, we can afford it,” 
he maintained. If you believed the 
ads, the Inside Inn was the ideal 
place for a short stay—a long stay— 
for young folks—for elderly people— 
for families—for “parties of ladies 
traveling alone.” 

There were other departures from 
hotel orthodoxy. Bellboys, instead of 
all sitting together in one place in 
the lobby, were stationed at corners 
commanding several corridors. Thus 
they could see, promptly, the in- 
genious semaphore signals jutting out 
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from the rooms. And at St. Louis, the 
now famous Statler Service was born. 

“The guest is paying your salaries 
and mine,” Statler dinned into his 
employes, “‘and he has got to get 
what he pays for.” 

Three years later Statler construct- 
ed the first modern hotel, in Buffalo. 
Today we'd call his ideas functional. 
But he didn’t use that term. He stated, 
simply, that he wanted “no cake 
icing . . . no lost motion . . . not even 
a grand staircase.” 

According to the lingo and con- 
cepts of the time, the man was daft. 
He threw 75 thousand dollars into a 
system of circulating ice water. He 
had a bath with every room. “Ex- 
travagant,” solid hotel men croaked. 
But Statler recognized it as an econ- 
omy—dispensing with public wash- 
rooms created that much more rent- 
able space. His design for a short 
corridor in each room, so that two 
bathrooms could be placed back to 
back and serviced through common 
pipes, easily acccessible for repair 
through a shaft, -has been used in 
hotel construction ever since. 

Traveling and business men flocked 
immediately to the hotel that offered 
*‘a room and a bath for a dollar and 
a half.”” Meanwhile other Statler ho- 
tels followed in quick succession: in 
Cleveland, 1912; in Detroit, 1915; in 
St. Louis, 1917, Statler soon became 
bored with routine’ management, 
itched to get at new construction 
plans, new localities, new extensions 
for his you-know-what-you’re-going- 
to-get-in-a-Statler standardizations. 
The year 1919 saw the realization 
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of his dream of a New York hotel. 
Again E. M. Statler headed the larg- 
est hotel in the world—the Pennsyl- 
vania, with 22 hundred rooms, 22 
hundred baths. Here the Servidor 
was given its first large-scale tryout. 
It was a gadget placed in the door so 
that packages, laundry and telegrams 
could be safely delivered while the 
guest remained undisturbed and 
locked in his room. At first Statler 
wasn’t sure the idea was completely 
bright, but guests’ 85%, vote in its 
favor settled that. 

Four years later came a new Buffalo 
Statler, and the original one was re- 
christened Hotel Buffalo; four years 
after that, a Boston Statler, the first 
hotel to have radios in its rooms. 


In 1928 E. M. Statler died, a 
dynamo to the end. Nothing ever 
escaped his vigilance. His employes 
could arrange no “conducted” tours. 
The boss had an uncanny way of 
going right to the slightest sore spot. 
Once a group of confident employes 
ushered him into a bedroom that had 
been feverishly scrubbed and tidied 
against his advent. Almost at once he 
dropped on his hands and knees, 
peered under the bed, and in no un- 
certain terms told what he thought 
about. the tray of dirty dishes he 
found there. 

On another occasion, the manager 
of a new Statler about to open was 
astonished to find its owner lying 
fully dressed in a bathtub. 

“Rough plastering!’ Statler ex- 
claimed. “It’s got to be fixed! In 
every bathroom in this place! No, 
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you can’t see it from where you’re 
standing! Get in here with me!” 
Obediently, the manager stretched 
out beside him. 

Not only did Statler see, but also 
he asked. He sent in more questions 
to The Hotel Monthly than any other 
subscriber. He made a practice of 
talking to men on Pullmans. Some- 
how the conversation always came 
around to “Ever stop at a Statler?” 
The next question was never “Did 
you like it?” but, invariably, “What 
did you find wrong?” 

Many a Statler innovation sprang 
from guests’ complaints and sugges- 
tions. Opaque transoms, for instance, 
were introduced when a traveling 
salesman complained that the lights 
in the corridor ceiling reflected into 
his room at night. A woman guest’s 
remark that it would be lovely, upon 
awakening in the morning, to find a 
newspaper in your room without hav- 
ing to bother sending to the news- 
stand, led to the distribution of free 
morning newspapers. The one thous- 
and doors of the Cleveland Statler 
hugged the sill too tightly for the 
papers to be pushed through. Statler 
promptly ordered all of then cut off 
at the bottom and rehung. 


ConsiwerR THE hotel features you 
take for granted today, and you'll be 
astonished to find how many of them 
are Statler “‘firsts.”” For instance: the 
room fully equipped with linens, sta- 
tionery, laundry bag, and perhaps a 
pincushion with threaded needles. Or 
long mirrors in every room. Or at- 
tached bedhead reading lamps. Or 
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hooks for pajamas on bathroom doors. 
Or rates posted in the room. Or, for 
that matter, the placing of the key- 
hole above the doorknob. Statler no- 
ticed, once, how guests fumbled with 
their keys because the doorknob cast 
a shadow below it, and immediately 
reversed the conventional placing. 

Never has there been any deviation 
from their policy of pleasing guests— 
whom, incidentally, the realistic Stat- 
ler tried, unsuccessfully, to call cus- 
tomers. He conceived of ‘service not 
in highfalutin, altruistic terms, but as 
the main thing a hotel had to sell. 
**There’s nothing I wouldn’t do for 
the man who gives me my living,” he 
once remarked. 

“The guest is always right” policy 
of the Statler hotels is, with equal 
frankness, based on the assumption 
that it’s good business. True, Statler 
hotels have spent money for refunds 
on a room in which a guest com- 
plained he had been kept awake for 
noise; for a dress ruined by catsup 
spilled (maybe) by a waiter; for laun- 
dry-lost shirts, claimed as Sulka and 
actually Sears Roebuck. But the total 
annual cost of eight thousand dollars 
for such concessions is negligible in 
comparison to the total volume of the 
Statler Hotels’ approximate annual 
25 million dollar business. It’s charge- 
able to advertising. Statler employes 
don’t quake at the thought of getting 
bawled out. for “‘wasting” the com- 
pany’s money. The cardinal sin, they 
know, is not to satisfy a guest! 

The last five years of E. M. Stat- 
ler’s life were largely devoted to train- 
ing his successors, and today, 15 years 
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after his death, his policies continue 
remarkably uninterrupted. Veteran 
Statler disciples. carry on his work, 
among them Frank A. McKowne, 
president of Statler Hotels, Inc., who 
shared a double desk with Statler 
in his first outside-his-hat office in 
1913; and John L. Hennessy, vice- 
chairman of the board and vice- 
president, who, from 1914 on, was 
active in the catering department 
and in the planning and construction 
of the hotels. 

Promotions from job to job, from 
hotel to hotel, have been from within. 
Only once has the Statler group lost a 
manager to an outside hotel—never 
an executive. Statler ideology is spread 
and set among employes through a 
house organ, through weekly bulle- 
tins, through printed “‘Service Codes” 
familiarly known as “The Bible.” 
Written complaints from guests are 
encouraged and suggestions from 
employes stimulated via suggestion 
contests. Whenever’a new dish is 
developed in the experimental kitchen 
im the New York offices, whenever one 
of the hotels discovers a way to speed 


up elevator service or to save steps 
in the pantry, the news is passed on 
to all the Statlers and the innovation 
becomes standardized. 

Proof of the Statler continuity is in 
the newest addition to the group, 
opened in Washington a few months 
ago. The capital’s Hotel. Statler is 
full of wrinkles that might have been 
devised by old E. M. himself: bed- 
rooms convertible to sitting rooms by 
day; an entrance enabling guests to 
reach private functions without going 
through the lobby; windows that can 
be washed inside and out with no 
one’s having to sit on the sills; writing 
tables that open up into vanities, and 
raised clothes rods for long dresses. 

“If I can’t build up an organiza- 
tion that can carry on this business 
after I’m gone, I’m going ‘to sell it 
right now and play golf,” E. M. 
Statler declared vehemently some 
years before his death. 

There need have been no “if” in 
his vocabulary. He had always 
achieved his object, andhe achieved 
this one, too. For Statler, like Tiffany, 
has become a brand name. 


Humbug and a Rug 


A BRISK, PLEASANT young man, bareheaded and in shirt sleeves, 
walked snappily into the rug section of a big metropolitan 
department store. Scanning a typewritten:list in his hand, he began 
to compare the numerals thereon with the tags on a number of 


expensive rugs displayed on a rack. 


“‘Here she is!” he announced, drawing out a Chinese rug, carefully 
slinging it over his shoulder and nodding affably to several employes 


as he walked away. 


Not until several days later did a check-up disclose the loss. Cleverly 
applying psychology to theft, the invader had impudently lifted a 
500-dollar rug from under the eyes of the entire department who had, 


as he hoped, taken him for a stock room employe. 





—Bn. Kay 
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by Mary Scorr WEtcH 


_— JAP PLANES had gone. . . smoke 
still blackened the skies over 
Oahu when American bluejackets, 
survivors of the attack, had their first 
wartime payday. Business as usual, 
with a great part of our Pacific fleet at 
the bottom of the harbor? Right! The 
Navy knew what it was doing. 

In the Navy, pay is rated as one of 
the three most important factors in 
morale, that indefinable element that, 
by its presence or absence, makes a 
crew either “click” or “clunk.” The 
other two factors are food and sleep. 
After Pearl Harbor they couldn’t very 
well whip up steak dinners; there was 
no time for sleep. A payday then and 
there was the way to restore a sailor’s 
confidence in himself and his Navy. 

The USS San Francisco, now famous 
for paying the Japs back in kind in 
the Southwest Pacific, had been un- 
dergoing overhaul in Pearl Harbor. 
She was pretty badly shot up, but at 
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Food, sleep and pay—is the Navy’s sure-fire recipe 
for bracing morale. Come hell, high water or the 
thick of battle, Navy men get their cash on the line 


The Paymaster Puts to Sea 


least she was right side up. When 
the men whose ships had been sunk 
beneath them were reassigned to ships 
still afloat, the ’Frisco drew 259 sailors. 
Most of the men were from the USS 
West Virginia. Their pay records had 
gone down with their battlewagon. 
But they were paid right off the bat! 

Here’s the way it worked: the dis- 
bursing officer on the ’Frisco—by law 
personally liable for the money he 
was parceling out—had each man 
swear to the amount of money owed 
him by the Navy as of December 7th. 
Then, taking only the men’s word for 
it, he paid ’em in real green stuff. 
His confidence in his new men turned 
out to be strictly 4.0, for when the 
West Virginia was brought up off the 
bottom of the harbor, months later, 
her books were recovered intact. And 
the men had been right, and. honest, 
almost to the penny! 

The staggering task of keeping ’em 
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paid is entrusted to the Supply Corps 
of the Navy—along with a few other 
minor tasks like feeding, clothing and 
completely equipping the fleet for vic- 
tory. You can spot the officers in 
the Supply Corps by their oak leaf 
insignia, worn above their rank stripes. 
If a haggard look goes with, it’s be- 
cause these officers are, first of all, 
naval officers. Aboard ship they stand 
the same watches, take the same battle 
stations, do the same full-time action 


job as the line officers . . . but, on top 
of all that, they have to take care of 
supply and disbursing. 


There’s a lot more to Navy pay 
than just forking over money twice a 
month. Wherever there’s a Navy man 
—whether he’s on a submarine mis- 
sion in Jap-infested waters or a desert- 
ed back-ice station at Dutch Harbor 
—he must have available to him at 
all times procedures for registering or 
increasing allotments for dependents, 
for insurance premiums, War Bonds 
or what-have you--when he wants 
them. And tomorrow may be too late. 
Those bonds can’t be issued outside 
the United States; those checks for 
his dependents must come from the 
main office, rather than from his own 
ship, so all the information must be 
transmitted by his disbursing officer 
to the Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts Field Branch, in Cleveland, 
Ohio. Mail and communications re- 
strictions, necessary to secrecy, must 
be surmounted somehow. But that 
problem belongs to the disbursing 
officer, not to the applicant. 

Frankly—and the Navy won’t cen- 
sor this—the old Navy pay system is 
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way behind the times. It has proved 
inadequate in this new global war- 
fare we’re waging—with our ships 
fighting thousands of miles from home 
for unpredictable periods of time. For 
instance, at one time all naval actions 
were fleet actions. It was logical, 
then, that men on destroyers and 
smaller ships should depend on the 
disbursing officers of capital ships for 
their pay and supplies. But now, as 
every armchair strategist knows, some 
of the largest jobs are done by the 
smallest boats. Small boats—now 
afloat in numbers unthought of before 
this war—may not see the same ship 
or the same port twice a year, let alone 
the same disbursing officer twice a 
month on paydays. All that is part 
of the reason why Rear Admiral Wil- 
liam Brent Young, Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Supplies and Accounts, Pay- 
master General of the Navy and Mr. 
Big in the Supply Corps, long ago 
said, ““We can either account with 
our fleet or fight with it. And I say 
let’s fight!’ By the time you ‘read 
this, a new, streamlined system will 
have taken the load of red tape and 
headaches off the shoulders of the 
Supply Corps’ officers and men. 


WHEN A fighting ship ‘puts out for 
the battle zones, not even the skipper 
knows when, or if, they'll see home- 
port again. So it goes out loaded to 
the teeth, with everything needed 
for the longest possible period of self- 
sufficiency. That “everything” in- 
cludes money—money for paydays 
for all the officers and men twice a 
month for three months, six months, 
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who knows how long? On a cruiser, 
the disbursing officer will start out 
with perhaps 300 thousand dollars. in 
cash, which he has to get into one 
small safe. He takes new money, 
which takes up less space than old 
bills. He knows, too, that he can get 
80 thousand dollars in 20 dollar bills 
in the same space that only four 
thousand dollars in one dollar bills 
would take up, so he goes out armed 
with as many big bills as possible. 
Figuring a ship with a complement 
of 1200 officers and men, it-would 
mean that each payday, the dis- 
bursing officer must shell out 240 
thousand dollars. Since he started out 
with only 300 thousand dollars you’d 
think he’d be broke before the second 
payday rolled around . . . but that’s 
where Navy pay magic comes in. In 
an actual case, a cruiser was out for 
six months straight without taking on 
more supplies or more money; yet 


_ when the ship put into port, the dis- 


bursing officer was only 3,000 dollars 
out on his original 300 hundred thous- 
and! No, it’s not done with mirrors. 

In the first place, in spite of the 
fact that they insist on being paid 
regularly, men at sea have little use 
for their money. What money they 
do spend goes right back into the 
ship’s safe. They buy ice cream and 
cigarettes and candy in the ship’s 
store, for instance. Officers pay for 
their laundry and their meals. Every- 
body buys a quarter haircut once 
every two weeks or so. So the d.o. 
winds up handing it out, then taking 
it all back again. Smart sailors let 
their pay ride on the books, drawing 
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out only enough for incidental ex- 
penses. They know that if their cash 
is stuffed in a sock and the ship goes 
down, that’s the end; but if it’s “on 
the books,” they can get it any time, 
shipwreck or no. 


WHEN THE ship puts into port, that’s 
a very different story. Unless the 
sailor comes to the d.o. and asks him 
“please don’t let me have too much 
money when we get to port,” that 
sailor will more than likely live up 
to legend by throwing his pay around 
the town for a once-in-a-blue-moon 
good time. On payday before a prom- 
ised shore leave, the men may be 
paid in whatever kind of money they 
request: foreign currency, if they want 
it. Generally, though, the American 
dollar is able to talk for itself at al- 
most any port. 

There are exceptions. Take the 
African invasion, for instance. A spe- 
cial invasion dollar was issued for 
use on African soil while the fight was 
going on. It was against the law to 
take real American money ashore, 
reason being that in case the territory 
were to be recaptured by the enemy, 
the “invasion dollars” they confiscated 
wouldn’t be worth the paper they 
were printed on for other-than-Allied 
purposes. The same is true in Hawaii. 
Money there looks exactly like United 
States money, but the bills have ““Ha- 
waii” overprinted on them. That mon- 
ey, too, would be worthless to an in- 
vader. Since it’s a federal offense to 
take it outside Hawaii, it’s strictly 
local dough. 

When men return to their ship 
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after a shore leave, they’re bound to 
have foreign money they’ve taken in 
change. Unless they want to keep it 
for the memory-book department, the 
disbursing officer will change it back 
into familar greenbacks for them. 
Saving the pay records is also part 
of his job. When a ship goes into 
action, the disbursing officer scatters 
his records and books all over the 
ship: duplicate records forward, say, 
the originals aft. That’s so both sets 
of records can’t be destroyed by the 
same blast. If the order to abandon 
ship is given, what do you suppose 
the disbursing officer tries to save: 
the money in his safe? No... . his 
main concern is the pay records of 
his men, When the d.o. goes over the 
side, he has his ‘“‘bank accounts” 
tucked under his arm. Altogether, the 


books weigh only three or four pounds, 
but they’re worth a million times 
their weight in aluminum to the men. 

A second to the motion that pay is 


of primary importance in the Navy 
comes from the officers and men them- 
selves. In spite of the fact that they 
depend on their supply officer for 
lots of things besides money—food 
and fuel, aspirin and ammunition, 
everything—they still call him, simply, 
“Pay.” Even aboard ship, where dis- 
ciplined formality never breaks down, 
where a junior officer might better do 
a “Heil Hitler” than call a superior 
officer by his first name (no matter 
how they might chum-up on leave), 
the supply officer is stuck with the 
nick-name of “‘Pay.” Try as they will, 
the Corps can’t break line officers 
and men of the habit. 

Call ’em what you will, the officers 
of the Supply Corps and their en- 
listed helpers are winning the Battle of 
Red Tape. They’re paying the men, 
whether they’re paying in bobs for 
British territory or invasion dollars 
for Dakar. Just ask your favorite sailor 
—the pay goes on! 





Service De Luxe — 


A CINCINNATI department store offered its customers the free loan of 
umbrellas on rainy days. 


BEFORE FIREMEN of Seymour, Connecticut, put out a chimney fire, 
they removed the family wash hanging in the back yard. 


To accomMopATE elopers, the Union Pacific Railroad installed a 
marriage license bureau in its station in Las Vegas. 


A THEATRE in Memphis furnished free breakfast to its patrons at 
six a. m. before starting the film showings at six-thirty a. m. 


A NEW yYorK beauty salon offered free lessons in foreign languages 
to patrons while they were taking treatments. —W. E. FARBsTEIN 
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Are You Right About Faces? 


AN YOU READ the telltale grimaces on each of these faces? 
Each view reveals a pattern of expression—indicating 
the owner’s activity of the moment. It’s your job to identify 
the nature of each strenuous pastime. When you are engaged 
in an active venture, your face quickly reflects the strain of the 
job at hand. And the expression is the clue to the solution. 
Here are 10 looking glasses. Take your turn peering at them 
and guess what they reveal. Then turn to page 177 to find out 
how adept you are at sleuthing. 














@ WALT Disney 


To one shrill scream, add a dash of mystery, 
a touch of thunder, a suspicion of shadow. 
The result will be this potpourri of horror 
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© Sultan of Shudders 


) by Micwaer SHERIDAN 


LOW DEATH takes a holiday in 
Hollywood’s latest type of horror 

| picture. Minus the spilling of chilled 
blood, devoid of all forms of sadism, 
' and without the customary bone- 
" rushing, flesh-tearing tortures, a new 
trend in canned horror is taking hold. 
It all started with an opus cailed 
Cat People. Then came I Walked with a 
Kombi. Then Leopard Man. Until 
“Hollywood, which had held its sides 
when a young and unknown producer 
blandly announced that he would 
make a new type of chiller-diller, 





“Chicken Little 1943” 
“Chicken Little 1943” is not, as a rationed 





Ration might suspect, a point-sized ver- 
sion of a pre-war fryer. Rather it is a new 
Walt Disney technicolor short, scheduled 
for release some time soon: a fairy tale 
gone to war. Coronet herewith presents its 
lew of “Chicken Little” —reproduced 
Walt Disneys’ preliminary sketches. 





had to stop laughing and take notice. 

Quick to recognize budding royalty 
in their midst, movieland’s tight little 
kingdom instantly gave Val Lewton a 
title: Sultan of Shudders. It is a cog- 
nomen which this young, blue-eyed, 
fair-haired boy of the RKO studio 
shoulders with restraint. He still in- 
sists that audiences make his pictures. 
“They’re just frightening themselves, 
that’s all,” he tells you gently. 

But there are others who feel they 
know better. Hollywood couldn’t help 
pondering that, a stone’s throw away, 
Paramount was having a several mil- 
lion-dollar headache with For Whom 
the Bell Tolls. Yet here was anonentity 
playing with a paltry hundred thou- 
sand dollars and an idea. What did 
that make Val Lewton? 

Well, for one thing, it made Val 
Lewton. Cat People has already 
grossed over a million dollars, J 
Walked with a Zombi is running a close 
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second, and exhibitors throughout the 
country are already clamoring for the 
unreleased Seventh Victim. Story costs 
are kept down to three thousand dol- 
lars, shooting schedules occupy 18 to 
20 days, and no budget ever exceeds 
150 thousand dollars. 

A gay, but determined triumvirate: 
Val Lewton, producer, Jacques Tour- 
neur, director, Mark Robson, film 
editor, have evolved a simple formula 
for their horror pictures. Their theory 
is to let the audiences frighten them- 
selves, remembering always that a 
patch of darkness can do more to 
horrify them than the goriest murder. 

They learned a lesson from the New 
York criticisms of Leopard Man, 
adapted from the mystery book Black 
Alibi, in which there were a couple of 
homicidal deaths. The critics didn’t 
go for that at all. 

All of them said that it was too 
mueh of a departure from the original 
and eminently successful formula of 
their first effort. In Cat People, that 
“formula” was simply to pander to 
the fact that most individuals have no 
outlet for their terror. And they re- 
membered that an unexpectedly 
thrown shadow can unleash the 
sturdiest of emotions. 

“‘We knew we were right from the 
start,” Val Lewton will tell you. “It 
took only one more picture to con- 
vince us of that. Now we’re right 
back in the groove.” 

From beginning to end, production 
is an open house on jideas and co- 
operation, with everyone lending a 
hearty hand. For instance, De Witt 
Bodeen, the writer, was dialogue 
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director on the first picture without 
credit or extra remuneration. Just for 
the fun of it. 

Then, because they know the value 
of a pretty girl, they go to great 
lengths to achieve the ultimate in this 
respect. Simone Simon, for example, 
was actually wooed into making a 
horror picture. First they bombarded 
her with a series of charming and 
cunning letters and, long before even 
the studio could negotiate, a finished 
script turned up in her mail box. It 
did the trick. 

With Frances Dee it was the same, 
Only they were afraid that the title 
1 Walked with a Zombi might scare her 
off. So they quickly deleted the title, 
and let the script do all the talking. 


CASTING, in these pictures, is purely 
a matter of picking clean, pleasant 
people. Ugly or deformed characters 
are absolutely taboo. They do not 
resort to incredible, distorted make- 
up, but if a character normally affects 
a sinister appearance, all the better. 

James Bell, for instance, is one of 
their favorite stand-bys. Full face he is 
a very pleasing, smiling American, 
but he appears on the sinister side in 
half profile. Tom Conway, brother of 
George Sanders, is the same. Certain 
angles are full of reassurance, other 
angles brood trouble. Audiences, from 
one reel to another, are never sure 
whether they’re heel or hero. 

Then there is Ben Bard, husband of 
the late Ruth Roland, queen of the 


. serials. Always a handsome leading 


man, his voice has a rich, resounding 
organ tone. He is ideal horror fodder 
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Because with a little underlighting 
he could be Satan himself. 

More often than not, the casting 
office is at a loss as to how to take 
their requests. “It’s understandable,” 
concedes Mr. Lewton. “‘Among the 
horror producers we are the sissies in 
the field. We fight shy of all blood- 
shed, infanticidal tendencies, maso- 
‘chistic manias and the various faces 
that go with all that. We never extract 
a sympathetic pain from our audience 
by inflicting physical interference 
with our hero’s good health.” 

Nevertheless, the new terror trium- 
Virate is not immune to being tempted 
by a type. Once a photograph came 
in the mail,-a photograph that struck 
every one of them. Just looking at it 
gave them chills. The picture was of a 
Sinister, dark-haired girl, with tre- 
mendous shadows under her slanted 
eyes. They all agreed that she was the 
most gruesomely beautiful girl they 
had ever seen. 

They just had to see her and, until 





A Londoner by birth, 
Michael Sheridan has 
written articles on 
everything from the 
trial of Landru, the 
French bluebeard, to 
stories of the British 
Royal Famly. He is the author of more than 
@ hundred short stories for European pub- 
lications and he has authored one book, 
Vanity in Mayfair, the adventure of a 
lightheaded and totally fictitious wife. 
After coming to America in 1932, Michael 
turned his journalistic effort to the stage and 
Screen, creating scripts for several of the 
major studios. Married now to “‘red-haired, 
freckle-faced Tonia,” he is the father of 
@ tot called Andrea. 
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she arrived, they began guessing about 








her true character. Among the three 
of them they all agreed that she was 
either the beaten mistress of a Left 
Bank photographer, a Pole without a 
home, or the inspiration of Cole 
Porter’s Love for Sale. As it turned out 
she was a very sweet little housewife 
from Glendale. 

Because of her husbarid’s devotion 
to amateur photography, her picture 
was always being snapped when she 
was unaware. This time it had been 
in the shadows of a laundry room. No 
one laughed longer than the Glendale 
housewife, when they told her what 
her picture had conjured up. 

At RKO, the door to Val Lewton’s 
private office is always open. That 
does not mean that the Sultan is at 
home to all and sundry. It is merely 
that he dislikes being shut off from his 
secretary, without whose aid, he feels, 
the wheels grind exceedingly slow. It 
was the same at Selznick Studios 
where, for nine years, Mr. Lewton 
was the great David O’s story editor. 

A three a.m. incident started him 
on the track of making horror pic- 
tures. He is an air raid warden at a 
solitary post in Brentwood. Once, in 
the creepy early dawn, Mr. Lewton 
was reading Gogol’s Tales from the 
Valley Kantanka. The wind was blow- 
ing when suddenly a cock began to 
crow, and some near-by horses started 
whinnying. ‘‘A slow chill took hold of 
my spine,” admits the Sultan. 

“Quickly putting down my book,” 
he told us, “I switched on the police 
radio. There were calls galore that 
morning. ‘Woman attacked . . . gas- 
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station hold-up .. . man knifed...’ 
But all of it wasn’t half so terrifying as 
what went on before. The story I had 
beem reading, about a devil in a 
peasant’s pocket, made everything 
else sound like a fairy tale. I suppose 
my idea came from there.” 

It wasn’t long afterwards that Val 
Lewton set, about producing horror 
pictures without the familiar ingredi- 
ents. In this respect he had one friend, 
the Hays Office—because nothing 
that he was likely to do would upset 
their stern restrictions. In England, 
where there is a ban on horror 
vehicles, they are cleaning up. As for 
the churches, the stories seem to lack 
the right moral tone. “‘In fact, we had 
to inject a religious element. Without 
it the pictures just didn’t get over.” 

RKO’s second youngest producer 
is quick to tell his dearest ambition— 


to produce a religious story. He thinks) 
that now is the right time to release 
just such a picture. And that, forced 
to do it cheaply, they would be the} 
logical people to make it, because they” 
would do it humbly. 

All in all, Val Lewton’s life has not 
changed much since he inherited the 
title of Sultan of Shudders. Of course 
it’s true that a neighbor of his in 
Brentwood, not knowing his business, 
and suddenly seeing Cat People on a 
particularly stormy night, no longer 
talks to him over the fence. True, also, 
that one early dawn, when a cat 
howled, Val fearfully pulled the cov- 
ers over his head. 

Otherwise Mr. Lewton is strictly 
himself—a rather shy, retiring young 
man who, in less than a year, has 
shown that ten to one is not exclu] 
sively track odds. 


Mad Way to Health 


N OLD MOUNTAINEER from North Carolina was undergoing a 
A thorough physical examination by a city doctor. Amazed to find 
the old man in such excellent condition, the physician asked in- 
credulously, ““How old did you say you were?” 

“Eighty-seven,” was the firm reply. 


“In all my years of practice, I have never seen a man even fifteen 
years younger than you in such perfect condition. To what do you 
attribute such long life and good health?” 

“Well, Pll tell you, Doc. When me and my wife got married we 
made sort of an agreement not to argue. If she ever got mad around 
the house, she promised she wouldn’t say anything but just go back 
to the kitchen until she calmed down; and if I ever got mad I wasn’t 
to say anything but just walk right out the back door and into the 
back yard and—” 

“Yes,” interrupted the puzzled physician. “But what has that 
got to do with it?” 

“Well, Doc,” drawled the mountaineer, “‘as a result of that agree- 
ment, I reckon I’ve led what you might call somewhat of an out- 
door life.” —Jim CALDWELL 
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Odd Jobbers 


By C. H. Prout 


MERICAN ENTERPRISE has always been acclaimed 
A for its ingenuity, and the current problems of 
a wartime society have given ambitious men and 
women the country over a rich field on which to 
cultivate their varied ideas for economic success. 

Whether in the armed forces or tied up in war 
industries all day long, Mr. and Mrs. Average 
American are finding themselves with less time to 
take care of their personal affairs. Perspicacious 
business minds at once set themselves up as the 
collective valets of the community. 

You may be a soldier who wants to get married 
—with all the flourishes—and you have only a 
seven-day furlough at your disposal. Or perhaps 
you’re a war worker transplanted far from home 
who wants to meet some congenial persons with 
whom to spend your “off” hours. It may be that 
you are so busy these days that you can’t remem- 
ber your anniversary when it rolls around, or you 
don’t have time to entertain your children with 
the parties they like. Regardless of your problem, 
you can find someone eager to dispel your troubles. 

Meet then the farsighted Americans who have 
come up with the means of making present-day 
living less complicated for you and me. 

















Babs Zarnes 


Weddings for couples who are too 
busy to make all the detailed plans 
themselves are the business of Babs 
Zarnes in her Weddings Beautiful 
Bureau in New York. 

There are a good many marriages 
involving soldiers these days, and, 
chances are, the bride may be in one 
of the services herself if she is not tied 
up in an overtime.job in a war in- 
dustry. With this in mind, and the 
thought that such romanic couples do 
not have time to organize a complete 
wedding, Babs Zarnes set up her 
bureau two years ago. 

For the nominal charge of 125 dol- 
lars she will give a couple everything 
from the ring to a honeymoon hide- 
out. Included in the charge are all the 
flourishes which go toward making a 
full dress wedding. Shesupplies flow- 
ers, music, ring, bridal gown, invita- 
tions, wedding ceremony, reception 
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and photographs. Then, if her clients 
want her to do it, she will even select 
a desirable spot for them to spend 
their honeymoon and make the nec- 
essary reservations, 

It all started for Mrs. Zarnes about 
three years ago when she got married 
herself. She did the whole thing up 
in tip-top shape on less than half the 
money her family had given her for 
the purpose. Naturally, the feat at- 
tracted no little attention among her 
friends and she soon had many women 
coming to her for advice in planning 
their own weddings. It was not long 
before the current bumper crop of 
marriages had put her on a pro- 
fessional basis. 

The number of persons who have 
taken advantage of her services has 
climbed into the hundreds since the 
bureau started, but countless others 
have used her gratis information serv- 
ice. This grew up more or less of its 
own accord. Mrs. Zarnes now answers 
telephone calls and letters from a 
variety of scattered places all asking 
for advice on this or that technicality 
involved in a wedding. 
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William Thorniley 


William Thorniley recognized a com- 
mon defect in his fellowmen when he 
set up his International Reminder 
Service in Seattle, Washington, with 
its sole purpose of reminding forgetful 
persons of important dates they want 
to remember during the year. This 
unique bureau’s stock-in-trade is its 
unerring ability to remember when 
others forget, and for those persons 
who “‘never forget a name or a face,” 
the chances are two to one that they 
will be remiss in the equally impor- 
tant matter of remembering a date. 

Thorniley realizes that everyone is 
likely to forget a sister’s birthday, a 
wedding anniversary, or even Moth- 
er’s Day if he isn’t reminded about 
them. The result has been the Inter- 
national Reminder Service where, by 
merely registering his name along 
with the dates of the year about which 
he wants to be reminded, a war-busy 
American can relieve himself of all 
worry over his forgetfulness. Thorniley 
will drop him a card a few days in 
advance of each date with a gentle 
reminder to pick up a gift in a hurry. 
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Unlike most of the other wartime 
agencies, International Reminder is 
run on a non-profit basis, There is no 
charge to customers, and. the few in- 
cidental expenses which arise are 
borne by Thorniley himself as a fa- 
vor to mankind. Thus it is possible 
for his fortunate clientele to have the 
services of a super-efficient secretary. 

The Seattle Reminder Service had 
its origin as one of Thorniley’s hob- 
bies. He noticed a number of_his 
friends getting in trouble at home 
when, they forgot their wedding .an- 
niversaries or their wives’ birthdays. 
Just for fun he set up a file and 
began sending them postcard remind- 
ers in advance of the dates they 
couldn’t remember by themselves. It 
wasn’t long before the word spread 
around and he received requests from 
persons in all quarters asking that 
they be added to his list. 














Helen Bates 


Most parents-in the New York area 
don’t think it’s at all exorbitant to pay 
Helen Bates of Scarsdale a fee of 15 
‘ dollars to put on a party—with all the 
trimmings—for their children. 

About two years ago Mrs. Bates be- 
gan attracting the attention of her 
friends‘and neighbors for the unus- 
ually successful parties she gave her 
young daughter. In no time at all 
she’ was receiving requests for her 
services to conduct parties for chil- 
dren in other families, and now that 
her reputation has spread, she has a 
booming business on hér hands. 

Many parents, she has found, are 
without sufficient time to organize 
and supervise the numerous nursery 
parties their children demand, and 
some others who have the time are 
dismayed to find their homes—and 










children—in a shambles after the 
party is over. Therefore it is not sur- 
prising that they call on Mrs. Bates 
who will plan the party, supply the 
necessary decorations and equipment, 
act as mistress of ceremonies, and 
guarantee to return both the house 
and offspring in A-1 condition after 
it’s all over and the guests have gone. 

Having learned the tricks of the 
trade while recreation director of a 
department store, Mrs. Bates’ new 
business has now reached a size where 
it requires that she operate a shop 
and maintain an assistant. 

She has picked up many little tricks 
which help her in running a children’s 
party on a fairly calm basis. She 
points out that it is necessary to keep 
the party from lasting so long that the 
children grow bored—one and one- 
half to two hours is plenty—and to 
keep them interestingly busy while 
the party is on. And, just as with 
the party as a whole, the individual 
games can’t be allowed to run very 
long. A good, snappy game of songs 
or treasure hunt which lasts about 
five minutes is fine, Mrs. Bates says. 
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Max Mann 


Chronic insomniacs have always exist- 
ed and since the start of the war their 
numbers have doubled and tripled. 
Swing shifters have two counts against 
them from the beginning—their “forty 
winks” quite often degenerate into 
just that, what with the clang and 
clatter of traffic, the piercing screams 
of happy-go-lucky children, the inev- 
itable telephone, the dogmatic door- 
bell. But these seekers-after-Morpheus 
haven’t been entirely forgotten, thanks 
to the special gift and foresight of a 
kind-hearted gentleman whose name 
is Max Mann. 

Mr. Mann, a baker with a sooth- 
ing voice, is the fellow who is in busi- 
ness to help them get to sleep at night. 

Widely recognized as a psycholo- 
gist, Mann is the head of a baking 
firm and spends his spare time putting 
people to sleep. He has a smooth, soft 
voice which is equally effective at lull- 
ing victims of insomnia to sleep— 
whether it is heard in person, by re- 
cording, or over the telephone. His 
secret is to put a person’s mind com- 
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pletely at ease by removing all thought 
of troubles. He does this by suggestion 
and argument in a soft, silky tone. 

As his fame has spread, so has his 
clientele, and Mann no longer finds 
it possible to talk all of his customers 
to sleep personally. In order to get 
around that, he talks to many in- 
somniacs over the *phone at bedtime 
and countless others get the same 
benefits from listening to the record- 
ings he has made of his voice. In 
fact, even his friends find it hard to 
stay awake while listening to him 
work—and in the case of Mr. Mann, 
that is indeed a:;compliment. 

Mann has also written a “sleep 
book” in which he applies the same 
principles he uses in his speech. Des- 
pite the fact that his velvet voice does 
not enter into it at all, few people 
have ever read past the first couple of 
chapters without going to sleep. 
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Sephie Theis 


At the service of couples who are un- 
able to take care of their own children 
because of the pressure of wartime 
duties is Sophie Theis and her Foster 
Homes for Children agency. 
Designed to help mothers and fath- 
ers who are both employed in war 
industries, widowers who are in one 
of the armed services and have no 
‘way ‘to care for their children, or 
women whose husbands are away 
with the Army or Navy and who 
have to work for a livelihood for 
themselves and their children, Miss 
Theis’ agency finds foster parents with 
whom the children can live for any 
specified period of time. Some chil- 
dren are “‘farmed out” for only a 
week, others for a month, and some 
plan to stay for the entire duration. 
Miss Theis always tries to loan the 
children out to settled families, and 
especially ‘families who already have 
some children. The reason for that is 
two-fold: the other youngsters pro- 
vide playmates for their adopted broth- 
ers and sisters, and a married couple 
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with children of their own as com- 
pared with a childless couple are less 
likely to become so attached to their 
foster children that they will hate to 
give them up when the loan period 
ends. Demands on the Foster Homes 
for Children have been great, how- 
ever, and even bachelors are being 
called upon to learn the intricacies of 
diaper changing. 

Experienced in New York social 
work for years, Miss Theis recognized 
the problem modern parents faced 
and decided to do something about 
it. She felt there must be many per- 
sons in the country who would be 
glad to “‘adopt” someone else’s chil- 
dren during the emergency. Proof of 
the soundness of her theory is evi- 
denced in the fact that her program 


now encompasses 145 states of the 
Union and her enlisted foster parents 
run into the thousands. 
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Quick Salutes: “ts the Long Is- 
land City workers of the Irving Sub- 
way Grating Company who in one 
day built 180 emergency landing mats 
over their quota; then turned over 
every cent of their pay to help build a 
memorial to the five Sullivan brothers, 
all killed in action in the Solomons 

.. To 32 Negro soldiers from Camp 
Kilmer, New Jersey. When an appeal 
was made for eight pints of blood 
to aid an ailing Negro woman in 
New York City, they immediately 
offered theirs, refused to accept com- 
pensation . . . To Lieutenant Colonel 
William Randolph Lovelace II, who 
volunteered for a seven and a half 
mile parachute jump to test his new 
oxygen device for paratroopers. Long- 
est leap ever recorded, the feat left 
him uninjured save for a frozen hand, 


Panoramerica: \ -cargos take pas- 
senger seats on airplanes as a large crate 
rides on two front seats of an airliner 
headed for Fort Wayne, Indiana... 
New York City streets resound to the 
clatter of horses’ hooves as a depart- 
fhent store drives prospective cus- 
tomers to and from Grand Central 
Station in horse-drawn carriages com- 
plete with cabbies, silk hats and all 

- In Eureka, California, a new 
delicacy hits the roadstands with the 
sale of whaleburger, made of ground 
whale meat. . . It’s lunch-hour waltz- 
ing now at the Morris Park Shops 
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of the Long Island Railroad, Every 
other Tuesday an orchestra of car re- 
pairmen, electricians, machinists aad 
sheet metal workers provide the music 
while 12 hundred grease-stained train- 
men vie for a dance with one of the 
100 women employes . . . And the 
Wilmington, California, Shipbuilding 
Yards suddenly look like gay beach 
resorts as overheated welders put up 
beach umbrellas to keep the sun from 
the steel Liberty ship decks. 


Torture Chamber: Deep in the 
recesses of the earth somewhere in 
Indiana lies one of the most in- 
genious torture chambers ever de- 
vised by the human mind. Not for 
the torture of men but machines. 
Here the Radio Corporation of Amer- 


_ ica makes sure its devices will never 


fail the Navy in battle. Whirled in a 
rotating box which drops them over a 
thousand times, subjected to the ter- 
rific shock of sledge hammer blows, 
compressed by pressures found at 40 
thousand feet above and 660 feet be- 
low sea level, heated to temperatures 
of 260 degrees above and-frozen at 40 
degrees below, radio equipment is put 
through a lifetime of battle in one 
week. Tropical humidity and desert 
heat are simulated. For storm tests, a 
revolving hose shoots a stream of 
water varying in speed from a gentle 
trickle to a 55 mile-an-hour blast at 
the devices. To test for operation 
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under water, they are submerged in a 
tank for two or three hours, Man- 
made vibration does its best to shake 
them to bits. If, and only if, they sur- 
vive and still operate, are these tools 
of war released to American sailors. 


Fighting Figures: .. . Spendthrift 
sailors are legendary but Uncle Sam’s 
modern Navy gives the legend the 
lie. Today, American sailors are buy- 
ing about 25 million dollars’ worth of 
War Bonds every month . . . Just 
recently established, the California 
quartermaster repair sub-depot is al- 
ready saving the Army more in two 
days than its entire monthly operating 
cost. On a single lot of overcoats sal- 
vaged from discard by repair, more 
than 36 thousand dollars was saved 
—and that was just one of more than 
400 lots .. . Proof that the Army and 
Navy E flags mean plenty is that only 
two of every one hundred war plants 
have earned the right to fly them. 


Steckingsat War: In back of the 
fast-moving tow plane swings the 
heavily-laden glider, held fast by 
strands of milady’s stocking. Nylon, 
usually thought of as a. synthetic 
fiber, is also a remarkably tough, 


Full of Prunes 


slow-burning, oil and acid-resisting 
plastic. Small parts of military equip- 
ment have been molded from Nylon. 
Tubing, insulation, carburetor dia- 
phragms, cords for huge bomber tires 
as well as tow lines for gliders have 
all been made from it. Brush bristles, 
surgical sutures and filter bags for 
use in blood transfusions employ 
this \coal-air brainchild of science. 
And after the war you'll find zippers, 
scuff-proof handbags, luggage and 
shoes, coil springs, window screens 
that can be rolled up like shades, 
and—yes—ladies’ stockings among 
Nylon’s peacetime blessings. 


Vietory Treasure Trove: A new 
military goggle with plastic lenses 
that helps aircraft gunners hit the 
bulls-eye. They can see the path of 
tracer bullets in broad daylight (Amer- 
ican Optical Company) ... A new 
chocolate bar for our soldiers in the 
tropics that won’t melt until the 
thermometer hits 120 degrees... An 
electric machine gun used in training 
our fighting men that fires plastic 
bullets, is operated by compressed air 
and reproduces all the clatter and re- 
coil of a .50 calibre machine gun. 
—LAwRENCE GALTON 


ETERMINED TO PAss the physical examination for the Air Force, 
D:: underweight lad ate a pound of dried prunes and soaked 
them up nicely by drinking several quarts of water. Swelled to 
capacity, he stoically endured the doctor’s probes and pokes. Then 


came the verdict. 


“Fine, fine, my boy, except you are underweight just one pound. 
Now run along home and eat a box of prunes and drink lots of water. 


Then come right back and we’ll try again.” 





—Puitie C, BEATON 
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Weather prospectus for the world of tomorrow— 
cities that are forest-cool in summer, warm in winter; 
showers or sunshine as the weather man wills 






Climate Made to Order 


by SicmunD SAMETH 


EFORE THE WAR, a handful of 
B meteorologists manned the 
weather bureaus of the nation. Today 
five major universities operating right 
through vacations are training thou- 
sands of weather men to serve in Army 
and Navy Meteorological Units. 

After the war, for the first time ja 
history, this large-scale professional 
group will be able to vx its science 
to tackle the problein of controlling the 
weather as well as predicting it. 

The weather influences our day-to- 
day activities in a tremendous variety 
of ways. Health, comfort, work, rec- 
reation, travel, athletics—even our 
dispositions are affected by it. In man- 
ufacturing, the output reflects the 
weather. To prove this point a plant 
executive drew a card from a file. 
“Here’s a week last month when pro- 
duction of our particular item was 
4,000 per worker per day for three 
days. Then it increased to 5,000 per 
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day for the rest of the week. There was 
no speed-up effort. It was just 
that the first three dave were hot and 
gummy and the second three days 
cool and fine. The weather made the 
20 per cent difference.” 

In the future, widespread use of air 
conditioning units will insure room 
interiors with an unvarying optimum 
“climate.” But on a grander scale 
“outdoor air conditioning” is also 
possible and should be the next great 
technical advance of mankind. That’s 
the opinion of Professor Albert E. 
Parr, director of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. 

Instead of telling us such obvious 
things as when to put on our rubbers, 
he believes, the meteorologists of the 
post-war period will apply their weath- 
er lore to widespread fields, even 
though it may mean overstepping the 
traditional boundaries of their own. 
Using knowledge gained through 
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the study of microclimatology and 
through windbreak and shelterbelt 
engineering, the meteorologist, in co- 
operation with city planners, could 
arrange a city’s buildings to buffer 
wintry gales. There is no excuse for 
streets which are veritable wind can- 
yons between two rivers as they are in 
New York. A single offset block would 
slow up the blast. Similarly Chicago, 
the Windy City, might benefit by 
staggered streets. City buildings last 
but 30 years on the average. By plan- 
ning a meteorologically acceptable 
zoning system now, we can have wind- 
proofed cities within a generation. 
In the summertime, air movement 
in cities should be encouraged. To 
achieve this, street intersections might 
be paved with black concrete or a 
similar material of high thermal ab- 
sorption. Warmed air rising from these 
“hot spots” would create continual 
whispering breezes the length of all 
four intersecting streets. Such proj- 
ects are not fantastic dreams. They 
are already on the drawing boards for 
the bomb-torn cities of Europe. 
Anyone who has spent a summer 
evening in the downtown area of a 
large city will appreciate Dr. Parr’s 
proposal that we experiment with 
radically new heat-reflective building 
materials such as white glazed tile or 
even mirror-like surfaces. When night 
falls in the open country the air cools 
quickly. In congested cities, the heat 
absorbed by building facades during 
the daytime continues to emit in- 
visible but distressing heat radiation 
for hours afterward. By using newly 
available building materials for fa- 
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gades and making such construction 
mandatory for new structures, the 
time will come when downtown areas 
in cities will be almost forest-cool in 
summer. Latin American sister repub- 
lics—notably Brazil, where summer 
heat is more critical—are years ahead 
of us in this respect. 

According to Dr. Parr, our relations 
to the forces of weather are still in the 
most primitive stage. We use steel and 
bricks to do what our ancestors did 
with tree branches and deerskins, 
namely, to build a shelter against the 
weather, trying to eliminate its effects 
rather than to control it and make it 
work for us. The relatively slow rate 
at which buildings are replaced has 
held up the progress of weather-plan- 
ning. Yet after the war entire great 
cities will have to be rebuilt from the 
ground up. As armies. demobilize, 
public works programs will furnish 
employment for the reconstruction 
era and meteorologists will have an 
opportunity to bring their weather 
knowledge to city planning in hun- 
dreds of exciting new ways. 


ANOTHER scientist who peers into the 
tuture is Dr. Carl G. A. Rossby, head 
of the University of Chicago’s Insti- 
tute of Meteorology. He feels that the 
problem of smoke over urban areas 
should receive immediate attention by 
weathermen and city administrators. 
By getting rid of overhanging smoke 
pall, cities would stand to gain more 
health-giving ultra-violet radiation, 
better visibility, fewer fogs and less 
rain, to say nothing of tremendous 
annual reductions in expenses for 
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laundry, window washing and paint- 
ing. A network of underground pas- 
sages could be laid down just as sewer 
mains are now constructed. Smoke 
passing through these tunnels would 
be precipitated electrically and 
enough valuable by-products salvaged 
to pay for the entire operation. In- 
dividual manufacturing plants have 
already put this system into operation. 
Now the benefits need to be spread 
over whole geographic regions. 
Another class of weather control 
schemes are feasible but far too costly 
to be of any practical use at this time. 
The ambitious project to deflect the 
Gulf Stream and thereby warm up 
previously frigid regions of the earth 
is one of these. Meteorologists and 
Oceanographers scoff at this idea. They 
cite the expense of pouring a single 
cubic mile of reinforced concrete into 
forms set up in thé middle of the 
ocean. Such a block of solid material, 
dwarfing anything which man has so 
far attempted, would be a mere 
pebble in the path of the Gulf Stream. 
Some fantastic weather schemes 
have even reached the Patent Office 
files. One device is known as the 
Upward Deflecting Plane, and it is 
based on the well-known fact that rain 
falis on the windward side of moun- 
‘tains. The inventor proposed to erect 
a great roof-like structure, say 100 
miles long and sloping upward from 
the ground 5,000 feet. Passing winds, 
forced to rise above the obstruction, 
would give up their noisture in the 
form of rain as they struck the cool 
rarefied upper air. But such manufac- 
tured rain would cost its weight in 








| “Uncle Sam one big fool,” an Alas- 

kan native was heard to observe. “‘He 
| make horn go ooh-ooh-ooh-ooh and 
bell go dong-dong-dong-dong but the 
blame old fog, she just keep coming.” 








gold. To erect an effective structure of 
the smallest dimensions would require 
50 billion carloads of materials. 
Another nameless weather genius 
observed the deposit of water on the 
outside of a pitcher filled with 
chopped ice. To duplicate this phe- 
nomenon he proposed to set up a 
barrier of refrigerating coils in the 
path of moisture bearing winds. A 
physicist, amused by the plan, figured 
out the expense of running such a con- 
trivance under average conditions in 
a western state. Applying water to 
crops by conventional irrigation 
methods costs six dollars per acre per 
year. The new project would cost 20 
thousand dollars per acre per year to 
the farmers so “‘benefited” by the in- 
stallation. Misguided weather wizards 
simply underestimate the magnitude of 
the forces with which they must cope. 
Even though man has not yet 
stopped a storm in its tracks or un+ 
leashed a torrent of rain from the 
clouds, these feats may be possible 
some day after we’ve harnessed super- 
abundant sources of energy unknown 
to us now. Already on a laboratory 
scale and at a comparatively fabulous 
expense in terms of present day power 
costs, weather has been “manufac- 
tured.” Blasts delivered by certain 
types of testing apparatus are stronger 
than any natural wind on earth. Arti- 
ficial fogs can be formed over a limited 
area—and fog can be dissipated by 
high-tension discharges. Rain can be 
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made to fall out of a muggy sky by 
scattering electrically charged dust 
particles which form the nuclei 
around which condensation takes 
place. None of these techniques is 
practical from the point of dollars 
but neither was the crude airplane 
flown by Orville Wright. 

How man has already tamed the 
weather is illustrated by the progress 
of orchard-heating in the citrus 
groves. When first proposed, critics 
were quick to scoff at attempts to 
warm up the out-of-doors with stoves. 
The smart-alecks knew that warm air 
rises. They pointed out that it would 
pass upward to considerable altitude 
and be replaced by cold air from out- 
side the heated area. This would 
happen so rapidly that the tempera- 
ture increase in the orchards would be 
negligible. Why not just save kerosene? 

Actual trials showed that nearly all 
the heat from the fires was expended 
in raising the temperature of the air 
within a zone 40 feet above the 
ground: The upper air acted as a 
“roof” to keep the heated air in. 

Orchard heating, dubbed “hope- 
lessly impractical” and ‘“‘visionary,” 
saved 14 million dollars’ worth of fruit 
in California during a cold wave 
which lasted six days last year. As 
soon as the radio frost warning 
flashed, lights began to go on in more 


than five million kerosene heaters and 
smudge-pots. In a few hours this 
forest of stoves raised the temperature 
10 degrees, over an expanse totaling 
100 thousand acres. As a public 
service, sub-zero spells might be 
similarly combated in cities some day 
by artificial outdoor heating. Radiant 
heating installations concealed under 
sidewalks could shed gentle warmth 
at the touch of a master switch, per- 
haps using power from off-peak 
periods when household and indus- 
trial consumption is at a low. 

Already man has made arid regions 
fertile, changing the localized micro- 
climate of whole areas. Reforestation 
and irrigation projects change the 
weather itself. So do tremendous water 
masses, dammed up for hydroelectric 
or flood-control purposes. An inland 
area such as California’s Death Valley 
is of marginal economic value to the 
nation. It might be converted into a 
gigantic lake supplying moisture to 
surrounding regions. It is already be- 
low sea level. There are few engineer- 
ing obstacles to a program for divert- 
ing water into it. 

Years ago Mark Twain wisecracked: 
**Everyone complains about the 
weather, but nobody does anything 
about it.” 

The time has ‘come for us to take up 
that challenge. 


The Embraceable Sex 


AT A RECENT press conference, a girl reporter queried Manpower 
Chief McNutt, “You’re always talking about manpower—why don’t 
you say more about womanpower?” 

“Ah,” replied McNutt with a roguish smile, “but doesn’t man- 
—GeorGE Dixon 


power embrace womanpower?” 
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Doctor J. Roberts still pos- 


“sesses a faded telegram blank associat- 
‘ed with a strange story. 


Some years ago, returning to his 
Office after visiting patients, he saw 
a telegram on his desk which read: 
“Come at once. Mary.” Mary was 
his sister who had been staying with 
his mother in New Jersey. They had 
no telephone. 

Dr. Roberts left by automobile im- 
mediately and within two hours was 
at the estate. His mother had been 
Stricken. His sister had sent for a 
doctor in the village but he had not 
yet arrived. Dr. Roberts came just in 
time to save his mother’s life. 

When he later mentioned the tele- 
gram to his sister, she was bewildered. 
She had sent none. The doctor drew 
the telegram from his pocket to show 
it to her—to find that it was blank. 


Veterans of the 13th Regi- 
ment Armory of Brooklyn, New York, 
can verify two strange coincidences, 
which both happened the night be- 
fore a declaration of war. The first 
concerns a red reflection in the clouds 
above the Armory—with a huge sword 


in its midst—which was seen by many 
persons for several minutes the night 
before the Spanish-American War was 
declared. Newspapers carried stories 
about it. 

The second was a red glow in the 
form of a cross above the Armory, 
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called to the attention of several peo- 
ple by a guardsman, on the evening 
of April 5, 1917, the night before the 
first World War was declared. The 
guardsman was later killed in France. 

Whether a similar phenomenon was 
seen the night before Pearl Harbor 
has yet to be reported. 


e e e The publisher of a famous 
United States senator’s biography de- 
leted this story from it on request of 
the legislator’s relatives. It concerned 
a speech given by him in the Senate 
when a vital bill was being debated. 

“*T remember the day of that speech 
vividly,” said the senator. “‘Emotions 
were at a breaking point. The out- 
come of the bill was uncertain. 

“The president of the Senate finally 
gave me the nod. I knew what I 
wanted to say, but had prepared no 
speech. I remember rising to my feet 
—but there my memory goes blank. 
On my oath I have no recollection of 
delivering that speech at all. 

“The next thing I remember, I 
seemed to be standing at the far end 
of the Senate, looking at my own 
body across from me, while deafening 
applause vibrated through the entire 
chamber. Then something snapped. I 
was once more myself talking to sena- 
tors who were congratulating me. : 

**The next day I read my own tran- 
scribed speech and found a word I had 
never used before.” —Ep Bopin 
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Petticoat Larceny 


by FLoreNcE Howitt 
































i pa GIRL’S FACE was pale with ter- 
ror. Huddled in her chair, staring 
blankly before her, she could only re- 
peat monotonously, ‘‘I don*t know. I 
don’t know why I did it.” 

On the desk beside her was the ex- 
pensive little bracelet which she had 
slipped into her bag when she thought 
no one was looking. Now the store 
detectives were trying to get her to 
tell why she had taken it—threatening 
her with jail, with public disgrace. 

They finally did release her. “Signed 
her out,” as they term it. The fact 
that this was a first offense, plus her 
genuine remorse, weighed in her 
favor. First, though, she was made to 
sign a confession admitting that she 
had stolen the bracelet and promising 
that she would never again return to 
the establishment. 

“We were pretty tough with her,” 
said a detective. “But it was for her 
own good. Now she’s so scared she’ll 
never try it again.” 

“She looked like a nice girl,” I 
said. ‘““Do you get many like her?” 

“Too many! That’s practically all 
we do get—girls like her. Occasion- 
ally we catch a professional, but 
we've about cleaned them out.” 

I was to hear that same story over 
and over again. 

Ninety per cent of amateurs are 
women. And since about 95 per cent 
of all shoplifters are amateurs, it can 
readily be seen that shoplifting is al- 
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most exclusively a feminine pursuit. 
Most of the women are actually re- 
lieved when nabbed. They admit it 
has become a habit which only the 
threat of jail and public disgrace 
could break. And these women sign 
confessions easily. 

Professionals, on the other hand, 
won’t sign anything. And they never 
have any identification. When a spot- 
ter picks up someone without social 
security number, library card or work- 
ing papers, he’s pretty sure he’s deal- 
ing with an old hand. 

Professional shoplifters are constant- 
ly thinking up new methods of opera- 
tion. A few old standbys, however, 
are never discarded. 

The use of the huge pocket inside 
the front of the skirt has always been 
extremely, popular with the female 
professional. An elastic band enables 
her to drop three or four men’s shirts 
or a bolt of silk into this pocket. The 
bottom of the pocket is tied by a 
string and, if the shoplifter is in dan- 
ger of detection, she jerks the string 
and the merchandise falls to the floor. 
Stepping away from it, she will even 
help to pick it up and apologize for 
her awkwardness in pushing .it off 
the counter. 

Male professionals have their little 
tricks, too, They wear cords around 
their necks, like those used by saxo- 
phone players, and at the right mo- 
ment they pick up a suit—hanger 
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and all—and merely attach it to the 
cord. Under a loose-fitting overcoat 
the bulge is hardly visible. 

The amateurs know little or noth- 
ing of such professional tricks. On the 
contrary, they operate in such a 
bungling manner as almost to sound 
a police alarm. 


WHuy DO THEY Do Ir? 

The girl out of a job will say she 
took a hat because her old one was 
so shabby she could not go out look- 
ing for work in it. Another will say 
she stole in order to dress well for 
her boy friends. A mother of several 
children will tell a tale of no money 
for Christmas gifts—and her haul us- 
ually confirms the tale. 

Occasionally, a detective comes up 
against imaginative shoplifters. Then 
his is the difficult task of deciding 
whether his leg is being pulled, or 
whether the shoplifter really believes 
the story. 

Two débutantes were caught in a 
Fifth Avenue shop. “We've always 
had everything we wanted,” one of 
them said. ‘‘It’s been so dull. There’s 
been no effort. So we thought we’d 
like to have to work for something.” 

True pathological cases are rare. 
Practically all detectives regard klep- 
tomania with ill-concealed scepticism. 
As one put it, ““When you’re rich, it’s 
kleptomania; when you’re poor, it’s 
larceny.” Psychiatrists, though, hold 
that kleptomania is a valid condition. 
It is not a disease—as many people 
commonly suppose—but it is a symp- 
tom of emotional disturbance. 

What can stores do to protect them- 
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selves against this steady pilfering? 
One large book store confessed to a 
monthly loss of close to a thousand 
dollars. A small specialty shop writes 
off about 100 thousand dollars an- 
nually. And somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of a cool million is the loss 
sustained by one of New York’s larg- 
est department stores. 

Several devices are employed—most 
important of which is the Stores’ Mu- 
tual Protective Association. It possess- 
es a collection of photographs—fur- 
nished to all members—of hundreds 
of men and women who have at some 
time been convicted as shoplifters. 
In its files are thousands of names of 
men and women who have merely 
been apprehended. When anyone is 
picked up at any member store, SMPA 
is immediately called for information 
regarding the shoplifter’s record. If 
there is no record—his name is filed 
for future reference—and he is prob- 
ably signed out. But if his name hap- 
pens to be already on file, the stores 
may not be so lenient. 

In addition to the detectives main- 
tained by the SMPA, almost every 
large store employs its own squad of 
spotters. One large store has almost 
a hundred detectives on its payroll, 

The amateur—being green and very 
frightened—would find it difficult to 
distinguish a store detective from any 
other customer. They dress up or 
down to their environment. A New 
York specialty shop employs middle- 
aged, decorously dressed women to 
stroll around as any customer does— 
but keep a sharp eye open for the 
woman who casually lets her hand- 
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kerchief drop on the jewelry counter. 

Detectives are very wary of whom 
they pick up. Too many suits for 
damages have resulted from an over- 
zealous attempt to haul in every sus- 
pected shoplifter. So now they arrest 
only those they actually see lifting 
the article, and even then they wait 
until the thief has left the store and 
gone out into the street. 

One little-known aid for catching 
shoplifters is the excellent system of 
checks on sales most stores have es- 
tablished. You would think a shop- 
lifter who had been successful would 
be sensible enough to stay away; 
but many of them, finding themselves 
with merchandise they never wanted 
in the first place, try to return it for 
cash. They get caught because every 
article returned without a sales check 
is traced back to the store. 

One of the more luxurious uptown 
New York shops makes a practice of 
handing out a certain type of credit 
memo when circumstances are sus- 
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Samuex. poutinsky of Brooklyn sue 


picious. Any salesgirl seeing this credit 
immediately rings for the detective, 
who then follows the woman through 
the store. If she has not stolen before, 
nothing is lost. If she has, chances are 
she'll try again—right under the 
sharp eye of the spotter. 

The whole subject of shoplifting 
borders on the fantastic: perfectly 
decent people, who would be out- 
raged if you suggésted they could not 
be trusted, walk into a store and help 
themselves to whatever strikes their 
fancy. Psychiatrists can’t explain away 
this mental quirk. Getting something 
for nothing is part of it—or trying to 
outwit the store. 

Perhaps the best explanation is that 
offered by the head detective at one 
of New York’s Fifth Avenue stores: 

“We all have a little larceny in our 
hearts. Some can control it; others 
can’t. And we show it in various ways. 

*‘After all, what’s the difference be- 
tween a shoplifter and a man who 
cheats on his income tax?” 


Suits _ 


d for 25 thousand dollars for the 


loss of his thumb while working in a factory. A deaf mute, he con- 


tended that this loss made it diffic 





ult for him to talk. 


Rosperty L. PEYTON of Waco, Texas, sued the express company for 
750 thousand dollars. He charged they failed to deliver his book 
manuscript on which he might have made that much profit. 
oath Aa. ian ie ae ae vec poste ¥ . A ihe FE < 

PEDRO RIOPELLO ROQUE of Havana sued the government of Cuba for 
one million dollars. He charged he had been grossly insulted by a 
public employee from whom he had sought to buy 30 cents’ worth 
of revenue stamps. —W. E. FarssTemn 
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Women, old folks and the handicapped went 


to work but still the assembly lines lacked 





manpower. Then boypower came to the rescue 


Moppets in Men’s Shoes 


by LAWRENCE GALTON 


QUINTETTE OF WOMEN worked on 

gun-tunnel assembly in one of 
Lockheed-Vega’s aircraft plants in 
California. Then the job was given 
to three 17-year-old high school boys 
who were completely new to the job. 
The boys had the production record 
of the five women beaten almost as 
soon as they started. 

There was Dick Fox of Burbank 
High School, an armament installer. 
Soon after his arrival, old-timers were 
betting that, blindfolded, he could 
take apart and reassemble a machine 
gun in 30 minutes. Dick did it in 20. 

In Lockheed and Vega aircraft 
plants, the thousands of high school 
youngsters who have gone to work to 
win the battle of production are turn- 
ing out planes in double-quick time 
_ and doing men’s jobs as well, and 
often better, than their elders. 

On the production front the boys 
are learning trades that will help 
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them become better soldiers in our 
highly mechanized Army, should they 
ever be needed. They’re chalking up 
experience, too, in trades that may 
become their peacetime occupations. 
And not least of all, they’re saving 
money, assuming adult responsibility 
and keeping themselves out of trouble. 
The Lockheed-Vega boypower pro- 
gram originated one day last winter 
when the aircraft companies were 
facing a manpower shortage. They 
were already using women, old peo- 
ple and the handicapped. But even 
this wasn’t enough. An untapped 
source of manpower had to be found. 
Where? That was the problem John 
Yates of L-V’s Education Department 
discussed with Norman Hayhurst, 
principal of Hoover High School of 
Glendale, California. 
Hayhurst had an idea. “Why not 
hire high school boys part-time?” 
Yates approved, but one obstacle 
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stood in the way—the companies’ pol- 
icy against hiring anyone under 18. 
Youngsters should finish high school 
and get diplomas. 

“They can,” Hayhurst said, and 
outlined his plan. Select the boys 
carefully. Let them go to school four 
hours a day, work four. Coordinate 
work and school activities carefully. 
Let the school help supervise the job. 
Then credit for work could be given 
toward graduation. 

In light of the emergency, Lock- 
heed- and Vega decided to give the 
plan a try. 

First, approval from labor unions 
had to be secured. Union officials, 
only too eager to cooperate, agreed 
that the kids wouldn’t have to join 
the unions. They could if they wanted 
to, but there would be no compulsion. 

The biggest kick seemed likely to 
come from educational authorities. 
For a long time they had been battling 
for increased regulation of the employ- 
ment of minors. They might well 
view this program as a reversion to 
child labor. 

Then there was the Parent-Teach- 
ers Association. Always strong in Cal- 
ifornia, the Association had long held 
out for a normal play life for adoles- 
cents and been opposed to work pro- 
grams for 16 and 17-year-olds. 

For schoolmen, cooperating with 
the program meant risking the dis- 
pleasure of these groups unless every- 
thing turned out right. But deciding 
to take the risk, they worked with 
company officials in mapping out a 
finely detailed program. On Feb. 2, 
1943, the first boys went to work. 
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Under the plan, all boys are hired 
through the schools. The youngsters 
volunteer with their parents’ consent. 
Their school records must be good. 
They must take IQ tests, scientific 
block placing and turning and other 
aptitude tests—and, like all other em- 
ployes, pass stiff physical exams. 

Once on the job, the boys start with 
simple operations, then advance to- 
ward the more difficult. They do all 
kinds of work performed by older 
men except certain specific danger- 
ous occupations. They work as filers 
and burrers, riveters, ass¢mblers, 
draftsmen, skin fitters, turret lathe 
operators and mechanics. 

They are paid adult wages. Rates 
start at 60 cents an hour and increases 
are automatic—five cents more an 
hour at the end of each four-week 
period, until the standard 75 cents an 
hour is reached. Thereafter, raises are 
based on individual merit. 


Two PLANS are in use. Boys who live 
near the plant at which they work 
are on the job four hours and attend 
school four hours a day. Other boys 
who live in adjacent territory where 
transportation facilities are scant, work 
a full 48-hour week for four weeks 
and then go to school four weeks. 

In the latter case, while they work, 
the boys live in quarters operated by 
the company. They’re modern Army- 
style barracks and good food is served 
in regular Army-style mess halls. 
Board, lodging, and all transporta- 
tion between living quarters and plant 
are supplied for just a dollar and a 
quarter a day. In addition, supervis- 
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ors from the school districts live with 
them and plan their recreation. 

There’s carefully planned coordi- 
nation between school and work. In 
the classrooms, the boys’ studies are 
longer than before on technical sub- 
jects such as blueprint reading, trade 
mathematics, drafting, technology, 
metallurgy and shorter on the hu- 
manities. They receive credit in their 
vocational high school subjects for 
work done in the plant—and their 
records are outstanding. 

For one thing, they learn fast. The 
jalopy-mechanic rapidly converts to 
an aircraft worker. “The boys have 
-advanced 25 per cent faster than 
average workmen,” says Ray Buck- 
minister, Lockheed superintendent. 


ANOTHER FEATURE of the boypower 
program is the comparative lack of 
absenteeism. Of 175 boys from a typi- 
cal school, 72 were neither absent nor 
tardy in four weeks. No other group 
has a record like that. 

Even former tough boys stay on 
the job. Recently, for example, half 
a dozen zoot-suiters from one Los 
Angeles high school went to work in a 
Lockheed plant. One in particular 
had been an “A” student. Although 
the boy had been mixed up in some 
gang fighting, the head of his school 
felt he could amount to something, 
given an outlet for his energy and real 
leadership. abilities. Lockheed took 
the boy on. Today he is one of their 
best workers. 

‘One cardinal point in the program 
is that every boy must keep up to 
par in both his work and studies. 
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Otherwise he can be withdrawn at 
the end or beginning of any work 
period by school authorities. 

In the plant, each boy is graded 
and his record sent to school at regu- 
lar intervals. The scoring system is 
based on seven factors: dependability, 
quantity, knowledge, cooperation, in- 
itiative, learning ability and quality. 
Seventy-five per cent of the boys get 
Cor better; 25 per cent of these get A. 

The boys are only human and 
naturally have gripes. But no boy quits 
without first talking to a personnel 
man and the salvage rate is high. 

In Vega plants, for instance, 50 
per cent of all “quitters” are per- 
suaded to stay. If there is a legitimate 
excuse, there is no argument. But 
often a few well-directed words of ad- 
vice change the picture for the boy. 

Recently, for example, S. L. Kling- 
elsmith, Vega personnel man, had a 
hurry-up call. Ten boys who had been 
working days were being shifted for 
the summer months to the swing shift. 
The ten were going to quit in a body. 

Klingelsmith took their ringleader, 
a tall, red-headed lad, aside. “‘What’s 
the trouble?” he asked. 

“We don’t want to work swing 
shift, that’s all,” said the boy. “We 
can’t go to shows, can’t get out to 
buy cokes, can’t do nothing.” 

“You know,” the personnel man 
said, “‘that you boys are paid men’s 
wages and were hired to do men’s 
jobs. You don’t hear the men work- 
ing swing shifts complaining about 
missing shows, do you? 

“Look,” he continued, “you’re big, 
red-headed and Irish. I think you can 
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lick any kid in there that wants to 
quit. Go back in and do it if you have 
to, but don’t act like children.” 

“OK,” said the rebel, “none of 
us’ll quit.” 

And back to work they went with a 
whoop. Nobody, they said, could ac- 
cuse them of being kids. 

Management is keen about the 
program. “‘Boypower has provided us 
with some of our best workers and our 
fewest employe problems,” says Mort 
Bach, Vega Works manager. 

School authorities are equally im- 
pressed. “Our boys have had the 
thrill of participating in a vital war 
industry,” declares Vierling Kersey, 
Superintendent of Los Angeles city 
schools. “They have earned their 
own money and planned its wise ex- 
penditure. They have invested gen- 
erously in War Bonds. Finally, the 


boys have become acquainted with a 
great variety of occupations. This first- 
hand knowledge of the world of work 
makes vocational training and guid- 


ance thoroughly realistic. The re- 
sults have convinced us that the plan 
should becontinued—notonly through 
the war emergency, but during nor- 
mal times as well.” 

Public officials are delighted with 
the program, too. “It’s one solution 
to the juvenile delinquency problem,” 
says one Deputy Attorney General. 
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“First, by keeping boys out of tempta- 
tion to engage in unlawful acts. Sec- 
ond, by relieving ‘mothers who may 
stay at home and care for younger 
children.” 

As for parents, take Mrs. Clarice 
Seiden whose son Bill, 16, is an air- 
plane rigger at Vega. ““My husband 
and I think it’s wonderful that our boy 
is interested in defending his country 
and preparing for his own future. 
What he earns will make it easier for 
him to go to college. We treat him 
like an adult now. He is less irritable 
and accepts responsibility better.” 

And let Bill speak for himself. “I 
think the program is great. This ex- 
perience will help me when I go into 
the Air Corps. After the war, I want 
the best aircraft job I can get and 
what I am doing now won’t hurt any 
when that time comes. The men in 
the factory really help the kids a lot. 
They don’t treat you like a kid but 
just like you’re one of them.” 

And so Junior has gone to war. 
When peace comes, experienced in re- 
sponsibility, hell be ready to make 
a better future come true for himself 
and for his country. 


Formulae 


FORMER AMBASSADOR Joseph E. Davies was having his picture taken 
on the set of Mission to Moscow. Asked how he always managed to smile 
for the photographers, he answered: 

“All you have to do is say ‘cheese.’ It’s an automatic smile.” 


—Puiuie C. Beaton 
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The Man Who Detves in Democracy 
by WituiAM ALLEN WHITE 


N JANUARY, 1940, Wendell L. Willkie was unknown to the public and un- 
feared by rival politicos. By June, the Willkie whirlwind had swept him 
into the Republican presidential nomination and by November, he had rolled 
up a mighty tide of 22 million votes—just five million short of the White House 
Yet his sun, which had risen so rapidly, might have set just as rapidly into 
political oblivion. And therein lay the riddle of Willkie—what would this 
independent Hoosier do next, as the heir-apparent of the loyal opposition? 
“He may well emerge the big man of the fifth decade,"’ was my early estimate 
of him. And he hasn't let me down. Unofficial, roving ambassador-at-large 
titular head of his party, symbol of national unity, a Marco Polo girdling 
the globe in 49 days—-he is indeed versatile. But they're not the importan! 
things about this shaggy and cordial man who speaks up for democracy in o 
Midwest twang. What is important is that he says what he thinks, no matter how 
it affects his fortunes. And since he doesn't mince words in measuring men and 
events against the yardstick of democracy, he has become more ie come 
man for a region or party. Within but three years, he has become a} for the 
restless tide of peoples everywhere who feel that out of this war-must come some- 
thing that will pay for the blood and suffering and heartbreak it has caused... 
dividends like freedom, self-government, a better life. 
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As a dishwasher 





cornhusker, short-order cook, he paid his way through 


ndiana University where his liberalism pleased his student supporters far 


more than it did the faculty. As a fledgling lawyer in partnership with his 
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He won it. 
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Then came the war—shadow of a greater holocaust to come. Willkie en- 
listed as a private and shipped with the 325th Field Artillery to France. 
He returned a captain, with the unshakeable conviction that world 


cooperation was imperative if the peace was to be lasting, and . 





plunked hard and publicly for his principles. On behalf of the League of 
Nations, he made a thousend soeeches. At the 1924 Democratic conven- 
tion he fought for straight-out League endorsement. His fellow Ohio 
delegates went down the !ine with him—unanimously. 
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7. His law practice burgeoned and Commonwealth and Southern, impressed 
with his drive and business sagacity, took him on first as company coun- 
sel; then in 1933, boosted him to the presidency. 








8. In April, 1940, he wrote We the People, a candid statement of his politica! 
credo... nota politic move for a dark-horse candidate whose safest bet 
lay in expressing neutral Opinions. Instead... 
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‘Willkie elubs mushroomed, Willkie buttons sprouted from a hundred 


thousand buttonholes. The voters warmed to him though party wheel- 
horses remained cool. “We want Willkie’ the galleries howled at Phil- 
adelphia, and on the sixth ballot they got him for their candidate. ] 








His campaign circuit was the nation and he chose to circle it in person—by 
air, train, car. From dawn till midnight he met American voters. His voice 
became a rasp, eggs and tomatoes flew his way, but he carried on... 
His offer to debate the President wasn’t accepted 








11.‘‘Peace isn’t something a nation can 12. But though 22 million voters vote 
achieve by itself,’’ he said at Elwood ‘forWillkie, five million more chose t 
It depends aiso on something some- keep Franklin D. Roosevelt at ths 
body else does helm in America’s hour of crisis. 














Tih. “Qurs is a two-party system’’ he reminded the nation in a post-election 
speech which pledged loyalty to the Commander-in-Chief. He promised 
to be watchdog to the American system as leader of the “loyal opposition.’ 
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ockbusters couldn't smap the backbone of that vigorous democracy. 


In. the fall of 40, democracy’s frontline was Great Britain... 
litz break it? Willkie flew to England, walked through the rubble of her 
little people, came back convinced that 
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fe returned to find Lend-Lease 
nder fire. So to a Senate Committee 
told the story of Britain’s tough- 
s her desperate need for supplies. 
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with Hitler’s,’’ was his theme 
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17. The shrewd played a game of silence; the blind became ostriches who ob- 
structed any move to prepare America against the assaults of the inter- 
national gangsters. Willkie demanded repeal of the neutrality act 











Then—Pearl Harbor. Should he join the government in a coalition for 
national unity? Thousands of telegrams urged this course upon him, but | 
he decided to retain his role as an independent critic. . . 
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'. “Only the’ productive can be strong and only the strong can be free.’ 
On January 15, 1942, a production chief was. appointed. 
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Democracy, like charity, begins at home, he reminded America in de- 
manding the immediate adm‘ssion of Negroes to the Navy... One-tenth 
of the nation knew the indignity of the color-ban, sought status as first- 
class citizens. The Navy ban has since been lifted. 
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His fight against do-nothingism continued. Now he spearheaded the drive - 
which in April, 1942, led to the adoption of a resolution by the Republican 
party favoring a workable world order 
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. The fate of millions hinged on swaying battle lines, but in the social 
ferment which was at work in the world lay equally important news 
So on August 26, 1942, Willkie set out to visit the four corners of the 
earth for a look at history in the making—both military and political. 








233. He landed in Egypt as the news came through that the Afrika Korps 
had been stopped at El Alamein. He found in Montgomery a fighting 
general of historic worth, but other colonial officials pleased him less— 


“Rudyard Kipling untainted even with the liberalism of Cecil Rhodes” 











24. In the Middle East too he found ancient shibboleths and political forms ) 
crumbling before the onslaught of education and improved communica- 
tions. He heard both sides of the Jewish-Arab feud, was impressed 
by the “mature, selfless wisdom” of Henrietta Szold, founder of Hadassah. 











On to Russia—her battlefronts, factories, farms. Stalin liked Willkie’s 
plain-sookenness. Willkie found Russia a “‘force that can’t be by-passed in 
amy future world.’’ To those who fear-her, he answered ‘“‘The best answer 
to Communism is a living, vibrant, fearless democracy.” 
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Next stop-—China. No longer, he found, would the peoples of Asia suffer 
the imperialism of either the white man or another yellow man. They 
wanted more than blood and heartbreak as their reward for resisting the 
common enemy for six long years. 




















Forty-nine days later, 10 pounds lighter, he returned from his 31 thousand 
mile jaunt to report to the President and the American people that— 
“Men and women all over the world are on the march, physically, spirit- 


ually, intellectually They want us as 2 partnerin the great new society.” 
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23. 


He named the story of his travels ““One World’’—to signify the needs 


and aspirations which the world’s peoples hold in common: to emphasize 


that in this shrunken world we must learn to live together as good neigh- 


bors do—in peace and harmony, respecting one another’s rights. 
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29, Back home to Rushville, Indiana and grass-roots country he went to relax . 
—as well as any man can, who receives 2500 pieces of mail weekly. 























30. Less than 25 years after he had en- 3. It must not happen again, he pledged 


listed in the last war, his son marched himself . . . We must work for a 
off to another the best evidence workable world order, 2 progressive 
that isolation had failed us. domestic society, a just peace 
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32. A Willkie biography can hardly include a closing chapter. His future 
may lead to the White House—it may not. But whether he speaks as 
private citizen, political candidate or statesman, his is an ideal shared 


i 


by many of the world’s millions—and it cannot be ignored. 











One World 


by WENDELL L. WILLKIE 


I A FOUR-ENGINED Consolidated 
bomber, converted for transport 
service and operated by United States 
Army officers, I left Mitchel Field, 
New York, on August 26, to see what 
I could of the world and the war, its 
battlefronts, its leaders and its peo- 
ple. Exactly 49 days later, on October 
14, I landed in Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. I had encircled the world, 
not in the northern latitudes where 
the circumference is small, but on a 
route which crossed the equator twice. 

I had traveled a total of 31 thou- 
sand miles, which—looked at as a 
figure—still impresses and almost be- 
wilders me. For the net impression of 
my trip was not one of distance from 
other peoples, but of closeness to 
them. If I had ever had any doubts 
th-t the world has become small] and 
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completely interdependent, this trip 
would have dispelled them altogether. 

The extraordinary fact is that to 
cover this enormous distance we were 
in the air a total of only 160 hours, 
We usually flew from eight to ten 
hours a day when we were on the 
move, which means that out of the 49 
days given to the trip, I had about 
30 days on the ground for the accom- 
plishment of the purposes in hand. 
The physical business of moving from 
one country to another, or from one 
continent to another, was no more 
arduous than the trips an American 
businessman may make any day of 
his life to carry on his business. In 
fact, moving about the world came 
to seem so easy that I promised the 
president of a great central Siberian 
republic to fly back some weekend 
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in 1945 for a day’s hunting. And I ex- 
pect to keep the engagement. 

There are no distant points in the 
world any longer. I learned by this 
trip that the myriad millions of hu- 
man beings of the Far East are as 
close to us as Los Angeles is to New 
York by the fastest trains. I cannot 
escape the conviction that in the 
future what concerns them must con- 
cern us, almost as much as the 
problems of the people of California 
concern the people of New York. 

Our thinking in the future must 
be world-wide. é 

On the way to Cairo, at the end of 
August, bad news came to meet us. 
In Cairo, some Europeans were pack- 
ing cars for flight southward or east- 
ward, I recalled the President’s warn- 
ing to me just before I left Washing- 
ton that before I reached Cairo I 
might well be in German hands. The 
British Eighth Army was widely be- 
lieved to be preparing to evacuate 
Egypt altogether, retiring to Pales- 
tine and southward into the Sudan 
and Kenya. 

Naturally, I wanted to check these 
reports. And Cairo itself was the 
world’s worst place to check any- 
thing. The city was full of rumors and 
alarms. So I accepted eagerly an in- 
vitation from General Sir Bernard 
L. Montgomery to see the front for 
myself, at El Alamein. With Mike 
Cowles and Major General Russell 
L. Maxwell, then commander of Unit- 
ed States forces in Egypt, we drove 
out of Cairo on the road to the front. 
General Montgomery met me at 
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his headquarters, which consisted of 
four American automobile trailers 
spaced a few dozen yards apart against 
the dunes for concealment purposes, 

Almost before we were out of our 
cars, General Montgomery launched 
into a detailed description of a battle 
which was in its last phases and which, 
for the first time in months, had 
stopped Rommel dead. 

It was my first lesson in the stategy 
and tactics of desert warfare, in which 
distance means nothing and mobility 
and fire power are everything. At 
first it was hard for me to understand 
why the general kept repeating, in a 
quiet way, “Egypt has been saved.” 
The enemy was deep in Egypt and 
had not retreated. I remembered the 
skepticism I had found in Cairo, born 
of earlier British claims. But before I 
left the trailer in which General Mont- 
gomery had rigged up his map room, 
I had learned more about desert war- 
fare, and he had convinced me that 
something more than the ubiquitous 
self-confidence of the British officer 
and gentleman lay behind his as- 
surance that the threat to Egypt had 
been liquidated. 


Two MEMOrRIEs stand out in my 
mind today of Alexandria. The first 
was a long discussion with Rear Ad- 
miral René Godfroy, in command of 
the forlorn units of the French fleet 
in the harbor. He was sorely troubled 
by the turn of events in France, and 
almost uneducated in any meaning 
of the war outside his simple officer’s 
discipline. He had obviously been 
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» deeply embittered by the naval actions 
of the British against French ships 
after June, 1940. But he expressed 
great friendship for the United States 
and a desire for our victory. 

My second memory of Alexandria 
is of a dinner at the home of Admiral 
Harwood, hero of the epic fight of 
the Exeter against the Graf Spee in 
South American waters, and now 
commander of the British Navy in the 
Mediterranean. He invited to dine 
with us 10 of his compatriots in the 
naval, diplomatic, or consular service 
of Alexandria. I tried to draw out these 
men, all of them experienced and able 
administrators of the British Empire, 
on what they saw in the future, and 
especially in the future of the colonial 
system and of our joint relations with 
the many peoples of the East. 

What I got was Rudyard Kipling, 
untainted even with the liberalism of 
Cecil Rhodes. The Atlantic Charter 
most of them had read about. That it 
might affect their careers or their 
thinking had never occurred to them. 

That evening started in my mind 
a conviction which was to grow strong 
in the days that followed it in the 
Middle East: that brilliant victories 
in the field will not win for us this 
war, that only new men and new ideas 
in the machinery of our relations with 
the peoples of the East can win the 
victory without which any peace will 
be only another armistice. 

From Cairo to Teheran we had 
fairly long flights on which to com- 
pare notes and to sort out impressions. 
In the first place, I was convinced 
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that these peoples were more on our 
side than against us. Partly, this was 
because America was far away and 
not exercising any control over them. 

And secondly, I was convinced that 
some sort of yeast was at work in 
nearly all the places I visited. Even 
the strictest kind of neutrality cannot 
keep the war from working its pro- 
found and violent changes on all the 
peoples of this region. Their lives 
will change more in the next 10 years 
than they have in 10 centuries. 

Finally, I found no automatic guar- 
antee that these changes will be in 
our favor. 

I found polite but skeptical people, 
who met my questions about their 
problems and difficulties with polite 
but ironic questions about our own. 
The maladjustments of races in Amer- 
ica came up frequently. Arab and Jew 
were curious to know if our expres- 
sions of freedom meant only new and 
enlarged mandated areas which in the 
Lebanon and Syria and Palestine, 
rightly or wrongly, had come to mean 
to them a form of tyranny. 

Everywhere I went in the Middle 
East I found a kind of technological 
backwardness along with poverty and 
squalor. Four things, it seemed to me, 
these peoples need. They need more 
education. They need more public 
health work; more modern industry. 
And they*need more of the social 
dignity and self-confidence which 
comes from freedom and self-rule. 

In Beirut, I met General Charles de 
Gaulle, leader of the Fighting French, 
and I shall never forget my visit 
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with him. I was met at the airport 
at Beirut, received by an elaborately 
uniformed color guard and band, and 
whisked several miles to the house 
where the general was living—a great 
white structure, surrounded by elabo- 
rate and formal gardens, where guards 
saluted at every turn. We talked for 
hours, and frequently the general, in 
describing his struggle of the mo- 
ment with the British as to whether he 
or they should dominate Syria and 
the Lebanon, would declare dramat- 
ically, “I cannot sacrifice or com- 
promise my principles.” “Like Joan 
of Arc,” his aide added. When I re- 
ferred to my great interest in the 
Fighting French movement, he cor- 
rected me sharply. “The Fighting 
French are not a movement. The 
Fighting French are France itself. 
We are the residuary legatees of all 
France and its possessions.” 

From Beirut I went to Jerusalem, 
where I was the guest of Sir Harold 
MacMichael, the very able and very 
British Resident High Commissioner 
for Palestine and Trans-Jordan, and 
Lowell C. Pinkerton, American Con- 
sul General at Jerusalem, who ar- 
ranged for me to see at first hand the 
real intricacies of the problems of 
Palestine. Through his hospitable 
house, he ushered in order representa- 
tives of all the conflicting factions of 
Jews and Arabs, and for orfe crowded 
day Joe Barnes and Mike Cowles and 
I interviewed them. They varied in 
point of view from Dr. Arieh Alt- 
man, head of the Revisionist faction 
of Zionism which claims the entire 
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country for the Jews to Awni Bey 
Abdul Hadi, Arab lawyer and na- 
tionalist leader who claims the whole 
country for the Arabs. All told us 
their stories. 

By the end of the day, I felt a great 
temptation to conclude that the only 
solution of this tangled problem must 
be as drastic as Solomon’s. 

One’s feeling that the Middle East 
is stirring and changing finds con- 
viction in Turkey. For the Republic 
of Turkey has in one generation of- 
fered a possible prototype for what is 
happening to all the vast area that 
used to be the Ottoman Empire. 

In spite of being young, and com- 
paratively weak, and small, Turkey 
looked good to me. It looked good 
because it was quite clearly deter- 
mined to defend its neutrality with 
every resource at its command. It 
looked good because it had set its 
face toward the modern world and 
was building, hard and fast. Finally, 
it looked good to me because I thought 
I saw, in Turkey, a nation which had 
found itself—a sign that the ideas of 
increasing health, education, freedom 
and democracy are as valid in the 
oldest portions of the world as they 
are in the newest. 

I saw as much of Turkish industry 
as I could in a short stay. But even 
more impressive than the industrial 
and economic reconstruction of Tur- 
key, going on in the middle of the 
war, is the social and educational 
revolution which has taken place. In 
Turkey every official proudly and 
exclusively wears Western dress. The 
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fez has been legally abolished as one 
of the symbols of the change. The few 
veiled women one encounters already 
seem an anachronism. And this revo- 
lution in age-old custom was brought 
about without badges or uniforms or 
mass hysteria. It was achieved with- 
out attacking any other country. 

I talked at very considerable length 
to the leaders of the country’s gov- 
ernment, the men who were watching 
Europe with the fearful anxiety of men 
who did not know when, or even if, 
they were going to be plunged into a 
war to save their country. 

That is a terrible anxiety to live 
under. But not a single man in Tur- 
key gave me the slightest hint that 
there would be anything other than 
bitter, determined, savage resistance 
to any threat which jeopardized their 
peace and safety. 

The Turks would like to deal with 
us. They are prepared to trade goods. 
They produce, in Turkey, nearly one- 
quarter of the world’s supply of 
chrome. Their tobacco and their cot- 
ton are badly needed by other coun- 
tries. The Turks are our friends. They 
both like and admire us. They do 
not fear us, nor do they envy us. 

Their neutrality, however, is hon- 
estly administered. They refused, for 
example, to allow me to come to their 
country in the United States Army 
plane which took me around the 
world, and I had to change at Cairo 
into a Pan-American Airways plane. 

But underneath this neutral cor- 
rectness, there was a cordiality no 
one could mistake. When the Axis 
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radio, during my visit, complained of 
my presence in Turkey, I told the 
newspapermen that the answer was 
simple: “‘Invite Hitler to send to Tur- 
key, as a representative of Germany, 
his opposition candidate.” The re- 
mark, I found afterward, caused much 
quiet amusement among Turkish gov- 
ernment officials. 

In the last war, Turkey was on the 
German side. The Ottoman Empire, 
out of the ruins of which this new 
republic grew, was popular nowhere 
in the world. Even the word “Turk” 
was an evil word. 

The change has been so quick that 
many of us have missed it. For some- 
thing less than two decades, the phe- 
nomenal struggle of Ataturk and his 
friends, like Noumen Bey and Sara- 
coglu, has channeled the energies and 
ambitions of their people into new 
ways of living. In a few brief years 
they have completely transformed 
their habits of life, their ancient cus- 
toms and their ways of thinking. 


BesipES MY concrete assignments 
for the President, I had gone deter- 
mined to find an answer for myself to 
the actual problems posed for our 
generation of Americans by the simple 
fact that the Soviet Union, whether 
we like it or not, exists. 

Some of these answers I believe I 
found, at least to my own satisfac- 
tion. I can sum up the three most 
important in a few sentences. 

First, Russia is an effective country. 
It works. It has survival value. Sec- 
ond, Russia is our ally in this war. 
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The Russians’ hatred of Fascism and 
the Nazi system is real and deep and 
bitter. Third, we must work with 
Russia after the war. At least it seems 
to me that there can be no continued 
peace unless we learn to do so. Those 
conclusions were reinforced by what 
I saw and heard in various parts of 
the Soviet Union. 

I spent one entire day looking at a 
Soviet aviation plant. I saw other 
factories in Russia, candy factories, 
munition factories, foundries, can- 
neries and power plants. But this 
aviation plant, now located outside 
of Moscow, remains most vivid in 
my memory. 

It was a big place. My guess would 
be that some 30 thousand workers 
were running three shifts and that 
they were making a very presentable 
number of airplanes every day. The 
plane produced was the now-famous 
Stormovik, a single-engined, heavily- 
armored fighting model. 

Parts of the manufacturing process 
were crudely organized. The wings 
of the Stormovik are made of ply- 
wood, compressed under steam pres- 
sure, and then covered with canvas. 
The woodworking shops seemed to 
me to rely too much on hand labor, 
and their product showed it. Also, 
some of the electrical and plating 
shops were on the primitive side. 

With these exceptions, the plant 
would compare favorably in output 
and efficiency with any I have ever 
seen. More than 35 per cent of the 
labor in the plant was done by wom- 
en. Among the workers we saw boys 
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not more than 10 years old, all dressed 
in blue blouses and looking like ap- 
prentice students. The officials of the 
factory pulled no punches in admit- 
ting that the children work, in many 
of the shops, the full 66-hour week 
worked by the adults. 

After luncheon, I began to question 
a short, wiry young fellow whom the 
director had introduced to me as the 
superintendent of production, his 
bright young man. He reminded me 
so much of the promising American 
industrial type that I decided to try 
to find out from him what were the 
urges and the lures under the Com- 
munist system that caused him to 
educate himself beyond his fellows, 
to work the extra hours necessary to 
become superintendent over 30 thou- 
sand men, and to acquire the knowl- 
edge that was clearly leading him 
toward the top. 

He said he’d be glad to answer my 
questions. He told me that he was 32 
years old, married, and the father of 
two children. He lived in a house 
much better than the average, and 
in peacetime had an automobile. 

“How does your pay as superin- 
tendent of this factory compare with 
the pay of the average skilled worker 
in the plant?” I asked him. 

He thought for a moment: “It’s 
about 10 times as much.” 

That would be, on the same ratio, 
25 or 30 thousand dollars a yéar in 
America, and actually was about what 
a man of similar responsibility in 
America would receive. So I said to 
him, “I thought Communism meant 
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equality of reward for everyone.” 

Equality, he told me, was not part 
of the present Soviet conception of 
Socialism. “‘From each according to 
his capacities, to each according to 
his work.” 

**What causes you to work so hard?” 

He answered, sweeping his arm 
about him, “I run this factory. Some- 
day I'll be the director. Do you see 
these badges?’’ pointing to a string of 
decorations pinned on his blouse. 
“They were given to me by the party 
and the government because I was 
good.” He spoke with frank cocki- 
ness. ““Someday, if I’m good enough, 
the party will give me something to 
do with running the government.” 

“Well,” I said, “what happens to 
you if you don’t make good?” 

And he said with a grim smile, 
“Pll be liquidated.” I knew that 
might mean anything from demotion 
to death itself. But he obviously 
thought that there was little danger 
that he would not make good. 

“TI understand that you are in ac- 
cord with the economic and political 
theories of the state. But if you hap- 
pened to hold different ideas, could 
you express them and fight for them?” 

It took me 10 minutes of hot col- 
loquy to get him even to consider 
such a supposition, and then his answer 
was only a shrug of the shoulders. 

It was my turn to be impatient and 
I said, somewhat sharply, ““Then ac- 
tually you’ve got no freedom.” 

He drew himself up almost bellig- 
erently and said, “Mr. Willkie, you 
don’t understand. I’ve had more free- 
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dom than my father and grandfather 
ever had. They were peasants. They 
were never allowed to learn to read 
or write. They were slaves to the soil. 

“When they sickened, there were 
no doctors or hospitals for them. I am 
the first man in the long chain of my 
ancestors who has had the opportu- 
nity to educate himself, to advance 
himself—to amount to anything. And 
that for me is freedom. It may not 
seem freedom to you, but remember 
we are in the developing stage of our 
system. Someday we'll have politi- 
cal freedom, too.” 

I pressed him, ““How can you ever 
have political and economic freedom 
where the state owns everything?” 

He poured out his theories in a 
seemingly endless rush. But he had 
no answers beyond the Marxian ones 
in which he was so well grounded, 
and to that basic question, Marxism 
gives no answer. 

Russia’s farms, just as much as her 
factories, have been mobilized for 
total war, and their capacity to sup- 
port a fighting nation has been one 
of Hitler’s most profound miscalcula- 
tions and one of the world’s surprises. 

On the Volga near Kuibishev, I 
had a chance to see some of these 
farms at close range. 

One collective farm had formerly 
been a hunting estate of a member of 
the lesser nobility. It had some eight 
thousand acres, with 55 families living 
on it, a ratio of about 140 acres per 
family, or about the size of the average 
farm in Rush County, Indiana. 

Each of the 55 families on the farm 
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was allowed to own one cow; the 
scraggly herd grazed together on a 
common. But the collectivist farm itself 
owned eight hundred head of cattle, 
250 of them cows, of excellent stock 
and all well cared for. 

The manager was the czar of the 
farm. He was a man of scientific 
agricultural training, alert and 
assured. He planned the crops and 
directed the work. Every person on 
the place was under his authority. 

He, in turn, was responsible for 
the success of the project and for 
the production of the farm’s quota 
in the war economy. He would rise 
in power and in status if he suc- 
ceeded; his punishment would be 
severe if he failed. 

This farm, like most collective 
farms of Russia, rented its tractors 
and mechanical equipment from gov- 
ernment-owned machine stations, and 
payment was made from the farm’s 
harvest, not in rubles but in kind. 
Then the farm had-to pay taxes, 
which constitute almost a rental pay- 
ment to the government, also in kind. 
The balance of each harvest was dis- 
tributed to the members of the farm 
on the basis of how many “work- 
days” each had accumulated. 

What each member received in this 
final distribution of the harvest could 
be traded for manufactured goods at 
a small store on the farm property, 
or it could be sold. 

I learned later that this farm was 


somewhat above the average in physi- 
cal equipment. But it was run much 
250 thousand other collective 


like 
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farms in the Soviet Union. And I 
began to realize how the collective 
farms constituted the very backbone 
of Russia’s tough resistance. 

One night, in Moscow, I had a 
chance to check the kind of thinking 
and emotion that goes into the Soviet 
press. The American newspapermen 
there assembled a group of Soviet 
newspapermen, and turned us loose 
in a big room with food and drink 
and interpreters but no officials, and 
let me ask the questions I wanted, 
with no holds barred. 

Among those present was Simonov, 
a dour-faced young man who is the 
author of the play Russian People, and 
perhaps the most popular newspaper- 
man in Russia today. 

Two things deserve to be reported, 
The first was a quality of intransigence, 
Those fellows were uncompromising. 
Train a man from boyhood in a 
system of absolutism, and he will 
think in blacks and whites. 

For example, I asked Simonov, just 
returned from Stalingrad, whether or 
not the German prisoners taken on 
that front made the same poor and 
shabby impression I had got from 
Germans I had interviewed a few 
days before on the Rzhev front. My 
question was translated into Russian. 
But there was no answer. 

After living for a few weeks with 
interpreters, you learn to be sur- 
prised at nothing. So I repeated the 
question. Again, there was no an- 
swer. This time I waited until the 
conversation had come full cycle on 
itself and reached a pause. I asked the 
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question a third time. General Igna- 
tiev, a courtly and quite cosmopolitan 
gentleman, finally answered me: 

“Mr. Willkie, it is only natural 
that you should not understand. 
When this war began, we all sought 
out German prisoners. We cross-ex- 
amined them. We wanted to find out 
why they had come to invade our 
land. We found out many interesting 
things about the Germans, and about 
what the Nazis have done to them. 

“But now it is different. Since the 
offensive last winter, when we pushed 
the Germans back and recaptured 
many towns and villages they had 
taken, we feel differently. We have 
seen with our own eyes what the 
Germans did to our people and our 
homes. Today, no decent Soviet news- 
paperman would talk to a German, 
even in a prison camp.” 

Or take another example, I had 
been suggesting for a few days, as 
adroitly as I could, that it would 
be a good move for the Soviets to 
send Dmitri Shostakovich, their great 
composer, to the United States on a 
visit. The night before, I had sat in 
the packed Tchaikovsky Hall, Mos- 
cow’s great concert building, and lis- 
tened to his Seventh Symphony. 

“We have got to understand each 
other,” I said. ““We are allies in this 
war, and the American people will 
not let you down... But I would like 
to see us work together in the peace as 
well as after it. This will require 
great patience and great tolerance 
and great understanding on both 
sides. Why can’t Shostakovich be 
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sent to the United States, where he 
already has a host of admirers and 
where he could help immeasurably 
in. this job of understanding that we 
both face?” 

It was Simonov who answered me. 

“Mr. Willkie, understanding works 
both ways. We have always tried to 
learn about America. We have bor- 
rowed a lot from you, and sent our 
best men to study in America. We 
know something about your country, 
not as much as we would like to but 
enough to understand why you ex- 
tend this invitation to Shostakovich. 

“You should send some of your 
good men to study us. Then you 
would understand why, perhaps, we 
do not respond warmly to the in- 
vitation. You see, we are engaged in 
a life-and-death struggle. To suggest 
to us that we should send a musician 
to the United States, which is also 
involved in this war and where human 
lives also hang in the balance, to 
persuade you with music of something 
that is as plain as the nose on your 
face, is in a funny way insulting to us. 
Please don’t misunderstand me.” 

I don’t think I misunderstood him. 


In moscow I had two long talks 
with Joseph Stalin. Much of what was 
said I am not at liberty to report. 
But about the man there is no reason 
to be cautious. He is one of the 
significant men of this generation. 

At his invitation I called on him 
one evening at 7:30. Stalin and Molo- 
tov were standing to welcome me at 
the far end of a long oak conference 
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table. They greeted me simply and 
we talked for some three hours. 

A few days later I sperit some five 
hours sitting next to Stalin, through 
the numerous courses of a state dinner 
which he gave for me; later while we 
all drank coffee at little tables in 
another room, and finally through a 
private showing of a motion picture 
of the siege and defense of Moscow. 

Stalin, I should judge, is about five 
feet four or five, and gives the ap- 
pearance of slight stockiness. I was 
surprised to find how short he is; 
but his head, his mustache, and his 
eyes are big. He talks quietly, read- 
ily, and at times with a simple and 
moving eloquence. When he de- 
scribed to me Russia’s desperate situa- 
tion as to fuel, transportation, mili- 
tary equipment and manpower, he 
was genuinely dramatic. 

He told me again and again that 
his propaganda was deliberately de- 
signed to make his people hate the 
Nazis, but it was obvious that he 
himself had a certain bitter admira- 
tion for the efficiency by which Hitler 
had transplanted to Germany as much 
as 94 per cent of the working popula- 
tion from some of the conquered 
Russian territory. 

When we talked of the causes of 
the war and the economic and politi- 
cal conditions that would face the 
world after it was over, his compre- 
hension was broad, his detailed in- 
formation exact, and the cold reality 
of his thinking apparent. Stalin is a 
hard, perhaps even a cruel man, but 
a very able one. He has few illusions. 
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His admiration for the effective- 
ness of American production methods 
would more than satisfy the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 

On the personal side Stalin is a 
simple man, with no affectations or 
poses. He does not seek to impress 
by any artificial mannerisms. His 
sense of humor is a robust one, and 
he laughs readily at unsubtle jokes 
and repartee. Once I was telling him 
of the Soviet schools and libraries I 
had seen—how good they seemed to 
me. And I added, “But if you con- 
tinue to educate the Russian people, 
Mr. Stalin, the first thing you know 
you'll educate yourself out of a job.” 

He threw his head back and 
laughed and laughed. 

As I was leaving him after my first 
talk, I expressed appreciation of the 
timie he had given me, the honor he 
conferred in talking so candidly. A 
little embarrassed, he said: 

“Mr. Willkie, you know I grew up 
a Georgian peasant. I am unschooled 
in pretty talk. All I can say is I like 
you very much,” 

Many among the democracies fear 
and mistrust Soviet Russia. They 
dread the inroads of an economic 
order that would be destructive of 
their own. Such fear is weakness. 
Russia is neither going to eat us nor 
seduce us. That is—and this is some- 
thing for us to think about—that is, 
unless our democratic institutions and 
our free economy become so frail 
through abuse and failure in practice 
as to make us soft and vulnerable. 

The best answer to Communism is 
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a living, vibrant, fearless democracy 
—economic, social and political. All 
we need to do is to stand up and per- 
form according to our professed ideals. 
Then those ideals will be safe. 

We need to learn to work with Rus- 
sia in the world after the war. For 
Russia is a dynamic country, a vital 
new society, a force that cannot be 
by-passed in any future=world. 


IF WE ARE TO WIN a true victory in 
this world war in which we are now 
engaged, we must have a clear under- 
standing of the people of the Far 
East. Most Americans have come to 
realize that the war in Asia is no side- 
show to the war in Europe. 

It was because I felt deeply our 
néw involvement with the Far East 
that I decided to go to China. 

I arrived in Chungking late in the 
afternoon, at an airport some miles 
from the city. Long before our auto- 
mobiles had reached the city, the 
road was lined with people. On the 
other side of the Yangtze River, they 
stood and waited. On all hills they 
stood and cheered and waved little 
paper American and Chinese flags. 

Any man who has run for president 
of the United States is used to crowds. 
But not to this one. 

It was perfectly clear that not all 
these people, many of whom were 
barefoot or dressed in rags, had any 
clear idea of who I was or why I was 
there. There was nothing synthetic 
or fake about the faces I looked at. 
They were seeing in me, a repre- 
sentative of America and a tangible 
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hope of friendship and help that 
might be forthcoming. It was a dem- 
onstration of good will, an impressive 
show of the simple strength, in peo- 
ple and in emotions, which is China’s 
greatest national resource. 

Possibly no other country ‘on our 
side in this war is so dominated by 
the personality of one man as China. 
His name is Chiang Kai-shek, al- 
though he is referred to in China as 
“The Generalissimo,’ sometimes af- 
fectionately shortened to “Gissimo.” 

I had a number of long talks wigh 
the Generalissimo, as well as family 
breakfast and other meals alone with 
him and Mme. Chiang. We discussed 
the past and his administration’s aim 
to change China from an almost ex- 
clusively agricultural society into a 
modern industrial one. He hoped in 
the change to retain the best of the 
old traditions and to avoid the social 
dislocations of large-scale Western in- 
dustrial development by the establish- 
ment of a great number of widely 
distributed small plants. 

I can write no account of China 
without setting down my own con- 
clusion that the Generalissimo, both 
as a man and as a leader, is bigger 
even than his legendary reputation. 
He is a strangely quiet, soft-spoken 
man. When he is not in military uni- 
form, he wears Chinese dress, and 
this accentuates the impression he 
makes of a scholar—almost a clerical 
scholar — rather than a political 
leader. He is a trained listener, used 
to picking other men’s brains. 
China delegated some of its best 
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men to answer my questions and 
show me its war effort. It would be 
impossible to list all of those who 
made a strong impression on me. 

Brigadier General Claire L. Chen- 
nault, commander of the China Air 
Task Force of the United States Army 
Air Forces, is a hard man to forget 
once you have talked to him. 

The story is well known of what 
he and his men have done. They 
have shot down Japanese planes in 
combat with a loss ratio ranging from 
12 to one to 20 to one. When I was 
in Chungking, the Chinese records 
showed his forces to have won more 
than 70 consecutive air battles against 
the Japanese without a single loss, in 
spite of the fact that the Americans 
were outnumbered in each battle. 

I was shocked at only one thing I 
saw: the paucity of material with 
which he has to work. What he asks 
for is amazingly little, and what we 
have sent him falls far short of that. 

We left China October 9, and trav- 
eled almost a thousand miles in China, 
crossed thousands of miles of Siberia, 
crossed the Bering Sea, the full length 
of Alaska and the full width of 
Canada, and arrived in the United 
States on October 13. 

When you fly around the world in 
49 days, you learn that the world has 
become small not only on the map, 
but also in the minds of men. All 
around the world, there are some 
ideas which millions and millions of 
men hold in common, almost as much 
as if they lived in the same town. One 
of these ideas, and one which I can 
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report without hesitation, has tre- 
mendous significance for us in Amer- 
ica: it is the mixture of respect and 
hope with which the world looks to 
this country. 

Whether I was talking to a resident 
of Belém or Natal in Brazil, or one 
toting his burden on his head in 
Nigeria, or a prime minister or a king 
in Egypt, or to some strong-limbed, 
resolute factory worker in Russia, or 
to Stalin himself—whether I was talk- 
ing to any of these people, or to any 
others, I found that they all have one 
common bond, and that is their deep 
friendship for the United States. 

It has become banal to say that 
this war is a revolution, in men’s 
thinking, in their way of living, all 
over the world. It is not banal to see 
the revolution taking place, and that 
is what I saw. It is exciting and a 
little frightening. It is exciting because 
of the fresh proof of the enormous 
power within human beings to change 
their environment, to fight for free- 
dom with an instinctive, awakened 
confidence that with freedom they can 
accomplish anything. It is frighten- 
ening because the different peoples 
of the United Nations, let alone their 
leaders, have by no means reached 
common agreement as to what they 
are fighting for, the ideas with which 
we must arm our fighting men. 

For, however important the role of 
bayonets and guns may have been in 
the development of mankind, the role 
of ideas has been vastly more im- 
portant—and, in the long run, more 
conclusive. In historical times, men 
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have not often fought merely for the 
joy of killing each other. They have 
fought for a purpose. Sometimes that 
purpose has not been very inspiring. 
Sometimes it has been quite selfish. 
But a war won without a purpose is a 
war won without victory. 

What we must win now, during the 
war, are the principles. We must 
know what our line of solution will 
be. I live in a constant dread that 
this war may end before the people 
of the world have come to a common 
understanding of what they fight for 
and what they hope for after the war. 

While we fight, we must develop 
a mechanism of working together that 
will survive. Successful instruments of 
either national or international govern- 
ment are the result of growth. They 
cannot be created in a day. Nor is 
there much hope of their being created 
amid the reawakened nationalistic im- 
pulses, the self-seeking, the moral de- 
generations, and the economic and 
social dislocations that are always 
incident to a post-war period. They 
must be created now under the ce- 
menting force of common danger. 
They must be made workable and 
smooth-running, under the emery of 
day-to-day effort in the solution of 
common problems. 

It is idle to talk about creating, after 
the war is over, a machinery for pre- 
venting economic warfare and pro- 
moting peace between nations, un- 
less the parts of that machinery have 
been assembled under the unifying 
effort and common purpose of seek- 
ing to defeat the enemy. It is a mere 
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dream to talk of full employment de- 
pendent upon international trade, 
and economic developments after the 
war, unless now while we fight to- 
gether we learn to work together in 
accord, respect and understanding. 

What we need is a council today 
of the United Nations—a common 
council in which all plan together, 
not a council of a few, who direct or 
merely aid others, as they think wise. 
We must have a council of grand 
military strategy on which all nations 
that are bearing the brunt of the 
fighting are represented. 

We must have a common council 
to amalgamate the economic strength 
of the United Nations toward total 
war production and to study jointly 
possibilities of economic cooperation. 

And most important of all, as 
United Nations, we must formulate 
now the principles which will govern 
our actions as we move step by step 
to the freeing of the conquered coun- 
tries. And we must set up a joint 
machinery to deal with the multiple 
problems that will accompany every 
forward step of our victorious armies. 

We are learning that the test of a 
people is their aim and not their 
color. In the East, we have a plain 
example. Japan is our enemy be- 
cause of her wanton and barbaric ag- 
gression upon weaker nations and be- 
cause of the imperialistic doctrine by 
which she seeks to rule and enslave 
the world. Japan is our enemy be- 
cause of the treacherous and unpro- 
voked attacks by which she has 
launched each of her assaults in carry- 
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ing forward her scheme of conquest. 

China is our friend because she 
nourishes no dream of conquest and 
because she values liberty. She is our 
ally because, first among nations, she 
resisted aggression and enslavement. 

It has been a long while since the 
United States had any imperialistic 
designs toward the outside world. But 
we have practiced within our own 
boundaries something that amounts 
to race imperialism. The attitude of 
the white citizens of the country to- 
ward the Negroes has undeniably had 
some of the unlovely characteristics of 
an alien imperialism—a smug racial 
superiority, a willingness to exploit an 
unprotected people. 

We are witnessing a crawling, in- 
sidious anti-Semitism in our own 
country. It will be well to bear in 
mind continuously that we are fight- 
ing today against intolerance and op- 
pression, and that we shall get them 
in abundance if we lose. 

America must choose one of three 
courses after this war: narrow nation- 
alism, which inevitably means the 
ultimate loss of our own liberty; in- 
ternational imperialism, which means 
the sacrifice of some other nation’s 
liberty; or the creation of a world 
in which there shall be an equality 
of opportunity for every race and 
every nation. I am convinced the Am- 
erican people will choose, by over- 
whelming majority, the last of these 
courses. To make this choice effec- 
tive, we must win not only the war, 
but also the peace which follows, 
and we must start winning it now. 
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To win this peace three things seem 
to me necessary—first, we must plan 
now for peace on a world basis; 
second, the world must be free, po- 
litically and economically, for na- 
tions and for men, that peace may 
exist in it; third, America must play 
an active, constructive part in freeing 
it and keeping its peace. 

When I say that this world de- 
mands the full participation of a 
self-confident America, I am only 
passing on an invitation which the 
peoples of the East have given us. 
They would like the United States 
and the other United Nations to be 
partners with them in this great ad- 
venture. They want us to join them 
in creating a new society of inde- 
pendent nations, free alike of the 
economic injustices of the West and 
the political malpractices of the East. 
But as partners in that great new 
combination they want us neither 
hesitant, incompetent, nor afraid. 
They want partners who will not hes- 
itate to speak out for the correction of 
injustice anywhere in the world. 

Our allies in the East know that 
we intend to pour out our resources 
in this war. But they expect us now 
—not after the war—to use the enor- 
mous power of our giving to promote 
liberty and justice. 

Other peoples all over the world 
are waiting for us to accept the most 
challenging opportunity of all his- 
tory—the chance to help create a 
new society in which all men and 
women can live and grow invigorated 
by independence and freedom. 
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Answers to 
**Are You Right About Faces?” 


. Football 

- Wrestling 
- Basketball 
. Tumbling 


5. Tennis 


Golf 


. Fiddling 

. Ice skating 
. Diving 

. Baptism 





In answer to 


August 
Round Table “What Shall We 
Roundup Do With the Japs?” 


Cecil Brown de- 
clared ‘‘We can only plow them under 
as we move forward.” Confronted 
with this query, 67 per cent of our 
readers disagreed with Mr. Brown. 

“Our actions should be designed 
first to restore to the people of Japan 
a sense of one-ness with the rest of 
mankind by discrediting the emper- 
or-god idea,” declared a contributor. 
“Second, to render her impotent for 
future military aggression; anid, third, 
to assist the triumph of liberalism 


which will eventually secure for her a 4 


place among liberty-loving peoples. 

“Crushing military defeat, followed 
by acts of wisdom in the peace, can 
attain these ends,” continued this 
reader, echoing the most oft-repeated 
opinion in this poll. 

Loyal, American-born Nisei are 
cited by many correspondents as liv- 
ing proof that the Japanese can be 
brought to live in a productive, peace- 
ful democratic state. Those following 
this school of thought agreed that to 
win the war in the American way, a 
beaten Japan must be brought into 
the family of nations. 






WINNERS IN THE CORONET ROUND TABLE FOR AUGUST 


For best answers to “‘What Shall We Do With the Japs?”’ the following prizes 
have been awarded: $100 to Joe J. Mickle, Westfield, N. J.; $50 to Cadet Dean 
G. Crowell, West Point, N. Y.; $25 to H. A. Maclaren, Tampa, Fla.; and 
prizes of $5 each to John Westhof, Grand Haven, Mich., R. P. Mahan, Seattle, 
Wash., Catherine Wehren, San Francisco, Calif., Pvt. Kenneth Kaufman, 
Charleston, S. C., and Lieut. Lemoine Skinner, Jr., Webster Groves, Mo. 
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Should We Keep Mum About Russia? 


An opinion by Leo M. Cherne, Executive 


Secretary of Research Institule of America 


UST AS WE MUST increas- 
ingly resist American 
isolationism and imperial- 
ism, so too must we resist 
Russian isolationism and im- 
perialism. These two power- 
ful trends are important 
threats to the post-war world. 
Wherever else we can hope 
to find understanding with Russia, 
it will not be in the sands where we 
have buried our heads. Fuzzy advisers 
try to hush us up, but silence never 
settled anything. The peace cannot be 
won without complete unity between 
America, England and Russia. 

If Roosevelt and Churchill were to 
issue a statement beginning where 
the Atlantic Charter leaves off, clar- 
ifying our muddy post-war objectives 





and offering cooperation 
with Russia, Stalin would 
have to subscribe to it, ob- 
ject to it or remain silent 
and be forever committed by 
his silence. 

The Soviet Union is just 
as guilty as we in the con- 
spiracy of silence. If any- 
thing, she is capitalizing on this acute 
case of international lockjaw. We 
have a right to force her hand. But 
first we must force our own. 

Furthermore, we must get down to 
brass tacks with Russia at once. Not 
merely because we have an historical 
opportunity to create a great post- 
war civilization—but because we have 
an easy chance to muff that opportuni- 
ty through mutual misunderstanding. 





200 Dollars for the Best Letters on This Subject! 


“It will be the unforgivable crime of America and England on the one 
hand, and Russia on the other, if we allow ourselves to drift so far apart— 
as we are now doing—that the drift can never be bridged,” points out Leo 
M. Cherne. Do you share Mr. Cherne’s opinion that straightforward action 
must be taken now to clarify Russia’s stand about world affairs? Or do you 
have another outlook concerning the problem? For the best letter of 200 
words or less on the subject, Coronet will pay 100 dollars. For the second 
best letter, 50 dollars. Third best will net 25 dollars; and for the five next 
best, five dollars each will be paid. Send your letter by November 25th 
to Coronet Round Table, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, IIl. 
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e « « An ice-breaker for women in politics, Hattie Caraway, first 
woman ever to become a U. S. Senator, has had a hand in Sen- 
ate affairs since 1931. She also was first of her sex to preside 
over a Senate hearing . . . Sharing life with the troops in 
North Africa, including privation, malaria and wounds, 
Chester Morrison cables sparkling tales of this drama 
monthly from Cairo . . . John Haynes Holmes’ flash preview 
of the world of tomorrow is the offspring of his church 
experiment in brotherhood . . . William Allen White pens the 
verbal score for the picture story of Wendell L. Willkie’s life. 





